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CHAPTER  CNE 


INTRODUCnCN 

Background 

The  last  major  World  War  II  cperation  in  the  Pacific  theater,  the 
Ryukyus  Caitpaign,  focused  on  the  island  of  Okinawa  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  Ryukyu  chain  between  Formosa  and  Japan.  The  invasion  of  Okinawa, 
Cperation  Iceberg,  was  one  of  the  largest  aitphibious  assaults  of  the  war 
bringing  the  ground  forces  of  Admiral  Chester  A.  Niraitz  and  General  Douglas 
MhcArthur  together  for  the  first  time.  U.S.  combat  and  logistical  forces 
numbered  172,000  and  115,000  respectively,  slightly  less  than  at  Luzon. 

This  force  faced  100, 000  Japanese  defenders  and  a  dense  civilian  population 
of  500,000.^ 

The  joint  and  oonbined  expeditionary  force  under  the  operational 
direction  of  the  Commander- in- Chief,  Pacific  Ocean  Areas,  was  assigned  the 
mission  to  capture,  occtpy,  defend,  and  develop  Okinawa  island  and 
establish  control  of  sea  and  air  in  the  Nansei  Shoto  area.  The  mission 
sought  to  establish  bases  from  vhioh  U.S.  forces  could  attack  the  Japanese 
main  islands,  support  operations  contiguous  to  the  East  China  Sea,  and 
sever  Japanese  lines  of  carmunication  with  Asia,  Formosa,  rfelaya,  and  the 
East  Indies.  U.S.  Amy  and  Iferine  Corps  ground  and  tactical  air  forces 
were  task  organized  under  U.S.  Tenth  Amy  headquarters.  The  resulting 
Tenth  Amy  cairpaign  concept  was  to  seize  the  island  of  Okinawa,  rapidly 
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itrprove  and  develop  airfields  and  port  facilities,  and  exploit  this 
position  in  the  region.  In  addition  to  the  necessary  naval  and  air  forces, 
planners  designed  a  large  joint  ground  force  ccnprised  of  U.S.  Amy  XXIV 
Corps,  III  Mhrine  Airphibious  Corps,  Tenth  Army  reserve  made  rp  ofiane 
Marine  and  two  Amy  divisions,  and  a  large  army  garrison  force  or  island 
canmand.^ 

The  Ryukyus  Canpaign  provides  a  unique  and  unmatched  exanple  of 
joint  and  combined  integration  of  services  and  forces  at  both  the 
operational  and  tactical  levels.®  The  Cotmander,  Fifth  Fleet  was  the 
overall  commander  of  the  operation,  the  Commander,  Arrphibious  Forces 
Pacific  was  the  commander  of  the  ejpediticnary  force,  and  the  Commanding 
General,  Tenth  Amy  was  the  commander  of  expeditionary  troops.  The 
Commander- in- Chief ,  Pacific  Ocean  Areas  issued  the  initial  planning 
directive  on  10  October  1944  to  initiate  preparations  for  Operation 
Iceberg.  Tenth  Army  had  developed  basic  command  and  organization  concepts 
for  an  operation  of  this  size  and  scope  previously  on  16  August  1944.  This 
structure  was  modified  ly  replacing  the  Amy  service  area  structure  with 
the  formation  of  an  Island  Ommand  to  better  facilitate  base  develcpnent, 
island  defense,  and  military  government  operations.  Combat  forces 
ccnprised  the  remainder  of  the  Toith  Amy  as  shown  in  figure  1." 

The  requirement  for  base  develofment  and  military  government 
operations  in  the  Pacific  theater  had  highlighted  the  inadequate  number  of 
military  police  organic  to  the  divisions  and  corps.  The  Provost  Marshal , 
Far  East  Ccnmand,  realized  that  as  operations  pushed  further  into  the 
theater,  it  would  not  be  practical  to  evacuate  prisoners  of  war  to 
Australia.  As  a  result,  this  would  require  a  dramatic  increase  in  the 
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number  of  military  police  units.  Additionally,  as  the  U.S.  presence 
continued  to  "string  out"  along  increasing  exterior  lines  of  cperation 
behind  advancing  canpaign  fronts,  the  need  for  additional  military  police 
xmits  to  protect  installations  in  theater  would  also  grow.  CJansidering 


Figure  1.  Tenth  Amy  Structure 


this,  the  Provost  Marshal,  Ear  East  Ccramand,  requested  an  additional  17,000 
military  police  be  provided  in  theater.  The  War  Department  could  not  fully 
acoonmodate  this  request  and  formation  of  provisional  militouy  police  units 
became  necessary.® 

Iferines  were  encountering  increasing  nurtibers  of  civilians  in  their 
cperations  as  they  pushed  closer  to  Japan.  Increasing  population  density 
and  the  extreme  reactions  di^layed  by  Japanese  civilians  to  U.S.  forces 
cotplicated  tactical  problems,  exposed  combat  forces  to  increased  risk,  and 
created  psychological  dilemma.®  Thus,  the  Ryukyus  carrpaign  challenged 
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military  police  planners  to  provide  classic  st^port  to  a  joint  field  army, 
handle  an  estimated  500, 000  enetty  civilians,  support  base  develcpnent  for 
at  least  eight  airfields,  and  svpport  develcpnent  of  a  Navy  cperatirg  base 
at  White  Beach  on  NakagusiAu  Bay.  ’ 

Accordingly,  within  the  Tenth  Army  task  organization  existed  an 
Anry  and  Nferine  Corps  military  police  force  structure  corprised  of 
approximately  3,500  soldiers  and  N&rines.  The  Army  enplcyed  three 
battalions,  three  separate  conpanies,  and  six  separate  platocns  of  militaoy 
police,  vdiile  the  Iferine  Corps  enplcyed  cne  battalion  and  five  sqparate 
cotpanies  of  military  police.  The  foregoing  force  structure  is  depicted  in 
figure  2.  Finsilly,  the  Tenth  Amy  Provost  Ifershal  also  enployed  a  joint 
staff  conprised  of  both  Amy  and  ^ferine  Corps  representatives.' 

U.S.  Army  Forces,  Pacific  Ocean  Areas,  military  police  planners 
determined  the  trocp  requiratients  for  the  Ryukyus  cairpaign.  They 
considered  experience  gained  in  past  and  ongoing  operations,  studied 
Okinawa  probable  needs,  and  corpared  them  to  military  police  unit 
availability.'  The  Provost  Nfershal,  Tenth  Army,  began  planning  for  the 
cairpaign  in  November  1944.  Planners  originally  recotmended  a  military 
police  structure  that  was  larger  tlian  that  described  above.  The  creation 
of  provisional  military  police  units  was  utilized  to  coipensate  for 
military  police  deficiencies  identified  by  planners.  Additionally,  there 
are  numerous  exairples  of  joint  military  police  task  organization  in  ^h(s 
amalgamated  phases  I  and  II  of  the  cairpaign. 

Lieutenant  General  Victor  H.  Krulak,  U.S.  mrine  Corps,  Retired, 
was  the  G-3  for  6th  Rferine  Division  during  Cperation  Iceberg.  General 
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Krulak  itade  the  following  canments  regarding  militairy  police  s\:5port  during 
the  Okinawa  canpaign: 

You  must  realize  that  this  was  our  first  real  experience  with 
civilians.  Military  police  were  used  in  the  classic  sense  as  part  of 
the  shore  party  to  help  organize  the  beach  area,  and  as  soon  as  we 
began  to  encounter  civilians  they  were  given  charge  of  the  civilian 
groups.  “ 


Figure  2.  Tenth  Army  military  police  force  structure 


In  ^ite  of  the  numerous  significant  characteristics  of  military  police 
support  in  Operation  Iceberg,  there  is  no  collective  written  history. 
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analysis  of  the  details  of  si;5port,  or  assessment  of  its  value  in  the 
canpaign.  For  this  reason  this  historical  thesis  was  undertaken. 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  determine  vhether  military 
police  svpport  in  Cperaticn  Iceberg  was  effective.  Secondary  questions 
include  the  following: 

1.  What  criteria  existed  in  1945  to  determine  the  effectiveness 
of  military  police  operations? 

2.  Was  the  military  police  force  structure  erployed  in  Cperaticn 
Iceberg  appropriate? 

3.  Were  military  police  operations  effective  in  Cperaticn 

Iceberg? 


Assunpticns 

The  following  assunpticns  are  made  in  this  thesis: 

1.  Military  police  sipport  is  a  necessary  ccitpcnent  of  combat 
sipport  and  caribat  service  sipport. 

2.  Military  police  effectiveness  can  be  assessed  through 
evaluation  of  structure  and  operations. 

3.  Evaluation  of  structure  and  operations  is  possible  through 
assessment  of  the  planning  and  operations  relating  to  each 

4.  Military  police  doctrine  available  in  1945  included  all 
formal  and  informal  materials  documenting  service  experience  and  lessens 
learned. 
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5.  mfonnaticn  provided  in  after  action  reports  by  tmits 
regarding  the  results  of  cperations  is  factual  and  accurate. 

6.  Military  police  logistical  si;?)port  was  adequate. 

Definiticn  of  Terms 

There  are  numerous  terms  and  phrases  in  this  document  that  require 
a  clear  definition.  Only  terms  conmon  in  1945  or  those  differing  from 
current  doctrinal  meaning  are  included: 

Administrative  Order.  An  order  covering  administrative  details, 
such  as  traffic,  simply,  and  evacuation,  vdien  instructions  are  too 
voluminous  to  be  included  in  paragraph  4  of  the  field  order,  and  at  other 
times  vdien  necessary  to  publish  administrative  instructions  to  the  command; 
usually  issued  by  divisions  and  higher  units.  “ 

Beach  Maintenance  Area.  The  beach  maintenance  area  is  that 
portion  of  the  beachhead  vhich  ccntciins  all  the  cottoat  service  sipport 
vmits  and  activities  necessary  to  sustain  the  landing  force.  “ 

Dunp.  A  dump  is  the  location  within  the  beachhead  vhere  an 
individual  unit's  short  term  sipply  sustainment  which  travels  in  its 
organic  trains  is  located.  “ 

Siemy  Civilians.  Civilians  found  or  encountered  in  a  theater  of 
war  or  in  areas  affected  by  cperations  other  than  war.  They  may  include 
civilian  internees,  refugees,  displaced  civilians  or  detained  civilians.  “ 

Garrisan/Island  Caanander.  The  garrison  or  island  commander  is 
the  officer  ordered  to  caimand  the  xmits  of  all  services  assigned  as  the 
garrison  of  an  atoll,  island,  or  other  objective.  “ 
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Military  Government.  'That  form  of  government  viiich  is  established 
and  maintained  by  a  belligerent  by  force  of  arms  over  occupied  territory  of 
the  enemy  and  over  the  inhabitants  thereof.^’ 

Prisoner  of  War.  A  person  captured  or  interned  by  a  belligerent 
power  because  of  war/® 

Prisoner  of  War  Collecting  Point  A  locality  designated  in  the 
area  of  a  front-line  division  during  coiibat  for  the  assanblage  of  prisoners 
of  war,  pending  examination  and  arrangement  for  further  evacuation/’ 

Prisoner  of  War  Inclosinre  An  installation  in  the  cotbat  or 
ccmnunications  zone  with  facilities  for  the  processing  and  tattporary 
detention  of  prisoners  of  war. 

Straggler.  A  soldier  vbo  has  beccme  separated  f ran  his 
organization  without  authority.  A  motor  vehicle  that  has  fallen  behind  for 
any  reason  in  an  advance. 

Straggler  Collecting  Point.  A  straggler  post  designated  as  a 
collecting  point  in  administrative  orders  at  which  stragglers  are  assaribled 
pending  return  to  their  proper  organizations.  Straggler  collecting  points 
are  located  in  straggler  lines.  “ 

Straggler  Line.  A  line  designated  as  such  in  acininistrative 
orders  and  usually  following  well-defined  terrain  features  such  as  roads, 
railroads,  or  streams  along  or  in  rear  of  which  military  police  patrol  for 
the  purpose  of  apprehending  soldiers  absent  from  front-line  units  without 
authority.*’ 

Straggler  Post.  A  post  established  by  military  police  from  vhich 
patrols  operate  for  the  purpose  of  apprehending  stragglers.*’ 
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Limitations 


The  problem  conducting  this  research  results  fran  limited  sources 
of  information.  Secondary  sources  vbich  cover  this  cartpaign  spend  very  few 
words  addressing  military  police  sipport  directly.  These  sources  do  cover 
the  topic  indirectly  vhen  speaking  of  environmental  factors:  eneny 
prisoners,  enemy  civilians,  or  trafficability  of  main  sipply  routes.  This 
type  of  information  is  scattered  through  these  texts  requiring  detailed  and 
time  consuming  examination.  Fortunately,  the  available  primary  source 
documentation  provides  much  better  detail  regarding  task  organization, 
planned  enployment  and  resiilts  of  operations.  This  information  coibined 
with  the  former  may  not  provide  a  conplete  pictinre  of  the  results  of 
enployment,  problems,  and  lessons  learned.  Military  police  battalion  after 
action  reports  exist  for  the  units  involved;  however,  information  about 
separate  imits  below  the  battalion  level  is  contained  within  higher 
headquarters  reports.  Professional  associations  have  rendered  access  to 
veterans  of  the  1st  MUitary  Police  Battcilion,  Fleet  Marine  Force,  Pacific 
Numerous  Iferine  Ctorps  eyewitnesses  were  located  and  interviewed.  Nb  Army 
participants  were  located  in  ^ite  of  strenuous  efforts.  Even  though 
difficulty  existed  in  collecting  desired  evidence,  this  research  design 
renders  an  accurate  product  with  sufficient  evidence  to  stpport  this 
thesis. 


Delimitation 

This  thesis  will  address  the  operations  of  other  conbat  forces, 
combat  support  forces,  and  combat  service  sipport  forces  as  required  to 
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fully  answer  the  primary  and  secxxidary  questicans  regardii^  militaiy  police 
si;5port. 


Review  of  Literature 

There  are  a  number  of  excellent  extant  works  which  address  the 
Okinawa  Canpaign.  Key  works  on  this  topic  are  ifejor  Charles  S.  Nichols, 
Jr.,  USMC,  and  Henry  I.  Shaw,  Jr.'  s  Okinawa:  Victory  in  the  Pacific; 

James  H.  and  William  M.  helote' s  Typhoon,  of  Steel:  The  Battle  for  Okinawa; 
Burton  Beecher  Briggs'  Logistic  Support  of  the  Okinawa  Canpaign;  George  C. 
Dyer' s  The  Aiphibians  Came  to  Conquer  War:  The  Story  of  Admiral  Richard 
Kelly  Thmer;  Benis  M.  Frank's  Okinawa:  C^stone  to  Victory;  I,  T.  M. 

Gow's  Okinawa,  1945:  The  Gateway  to  Japan;  Frank  O.  Hough's  The  Island 
War;  Thcmas  M.  Huber's  Jean's  Battle  for  Okinawa;  and  Irving  Werstein's 
Okinawa:  The  Last  Ordeal. 

These  accounts  provide  excellent  historical  information  regarding 
the  tactical  and  cperational  chronology  of  the  Canpaign.  They  spend 
little,  if  any,  time  addressing  the  military  police  siijport  involved  in  the 
cperaticm.  There  is  some  indirect  reference  through  discussicn  of  the 
environment.  The  attention  devoted  to  enony  prisoners,  circumstances  cn 
the  beach,  enaty  civilians,  military  government,  weather,  and 
trafficability  on  Okinawa  provides  indirect  reference  to  the  cperational 
environment  of  the  military  police. 

Several  other  works  serve  to  illustrate  the  personal  attributes  of 
this  Campaign  experienced  by  the  individual  ^ferine  and  Soldier.  These 
books  are  George  MCMillan;  C.  Peter  Zixrlinden,  Jr. ;  Alvin  M.  Josephy,  Jr.  ; 
David  Dapsey;  Keyes  Beech;  and  Herman  Kogan's  Uhcarmcn  Valor:  Marine 
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Divisicns  in  Action;  William  Manchester's  Goodbye,  Darkness:  A  l^noir  of 
the  Pacific  War;  and  Ernie  Pyle's  Last  abater.  These  texts  make 
occasional  reference  to  the  military  police  directly  and  are  also  laced 
with  much  of  the  indirect  notes  described  in  the  first  category  of 
literatiore. 

Next,  there  are  works  dealing  with  specific  xjnit  history. 

These  are  found  primarily  at  the  Service  and  division  level.  These  works 
include  Benis  M.  Frank  and  Henry  I.  Shaw,  Jr.'s  Victory  and  Occxpation: 
History  of  U.  5.  t^rine  Corps  Operations  in  World  War  II;  Roy  E. 

J^leman,  James  M.  Bums,  Russell  A.  Gugeler,  and  John  Stevens'  Chi  ted 
States  Army  in  World  War  II,  Ihe  War  in  the  Pacific,  Okinawa:  Ihe  Last 
Battle;  George  MdMillan's  The  Old  Breed:  A  History  of  the  First  I^ine 
Division  in  World  War  II;  Richard  W.  Johnston' s  Follow  Afe;  The  Story  of 
the  Second  A&rine  Division  of  World  War  II;  James  R.  Stockman's  Ihe  Sixth 
l^ine  Division;  The  Sixth  Iferine  Division  Association's  Sixth  Hhrine 
Division:  Ihe  Striking  Sixth;  Edmund  G.  Love's  Ihe  Hourglass:  A  History 
of  the  7th  Infantry  Division  in  World  War  II;  Ednnund  G.  Love's  Ihe  27th 
Infantry  Division  in  World  War  II;  77th  Infantry  Division,  Itoited  States 
AntY' s  Ours  to  Hold  it  High:  Ihe  History  of  the  77th  Infantry  Division  in 
World  War  II;  and  Orlando  R.  Davidson's  Ihe  Deadeyes:  Ihe  Story  of  the 
96th  Infantry  Division.  These  works  collectively  provide  very  good  imit 
histories  considering  the  ccnibat  involvement  at  the  division  and  regimental 
levels.  These  authors  spend  very  little  time  and  text  addressing  their 
organic  military  police  si;5)port  or  attached  military  police  support  in  a 
given  operation.  There  is  more  direct  reference  available  in  these  texts 
than  found  in  other  works  about  the  Caitpaign.  There  is  also  additional 
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indirect  reference  made  in  these  texts  similar  to  that  mentioned  above. 

The  history  of  the  Second  Iferine  Division  provides  aparagraph  of 
commentary  of  its  organic  Military  Police  Coipany's  handling  of  eneny 
prisoners  during  the  Okinawa  Caitpaign.  The  history  of  the  96th  Infantry- 
Division  provides  a  two-page  history  of  its  organic  Military  Police 
Platoon's  involvement  in  the  Pacific.  There  are  no  references  made  about 
the  corpanies  of  the  519th  Military  Police  Battalion  vhich  were  attached  to 
the  7th,  77th,  and  96th  Infantry  Di-visions  during  the  early  phases  of  the 
Okinawa  Caitpaign.  Similarly,  there  are  no  references  made  to  the  catpanies 
of  the  51st  Military  Police  Battalion  (Provisional)  vhich  were  attached  to 
the  III  Anphibious  Corps,  First  I&rine  Di-visicn,  and  Sixth  ISferine  Di-visicn 
during  the  early  phases  of  the  Okinawa  Caitpaign.^®  Detailed  examination 
of  both  of  the  foregoing  categories  of  literat-ure  ensured  discxrvery  of 
small  references  to  military  police  sipport  spread  thrcughout  larger 
accounts. 

Next,  the  most  coiplete  source  of  information  exists  in  the 
primary  source  documentation;  cperaticn  plans,  administrative  orders, 
field  orders,  daily  staff  reports,  action  reports,  and  special  acticn 
reports  from  theater  level  down  to  battalions.  Reports  fron  units,  even 
separate  units  below  the  battalion  level  were  incorporated  in  the  reports 
of  the  next  higher  level  ccmmands,  if  at  all.  This  creates  an  obstacle  in 
dealing  with  military  police  units  due  to  the  tendency  to  attach  companies 
and  platcxns  to  di-visions  and  regiments  during  certain  phases  of  an 
cperation.  In  these  cases  information  availability  depends  ipcn  the 
reporting  priorities  of  the  supported  unit,  since  separate  corpany  anH 
platocn  reports  through  parait  ccninands  appear  to  have  been  rare. 
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Nevertheless,  there  is  a  considerahle  amount  of  information  available  in 
these  documents  for  detailed  review. 

Finally,  numerous  relevant  articles  from  periodicals  such  as  the 
Marine  Corps  Gazette  and  Military  Review,  are  available.  These  sources 
provide  a  range  of  information  vdiich  is  both  directly  and  indirectly 
relevant.  They  contain  historical  discussions  regarding  military  police 
si^jport  in  several  areas.  Only  one  of  these  articles  deals  directly  with 
the  Okinawa  Campaign;  however,  they  serve  to  si:pport  doctrinal  discussion 
and  catpariscn.  There  is  a  great  deal  written  about  military  government 
cperations,  civil  affairs,  and  military  police  handling  of  enaiy  civilians. 
These  articles  serve  to  si;?3port  discussion  of  military  police  handling  of 
civilians. 

Collation  of  the  many  small  shreds  of  evidence  available  increased 
the  ultimate  vcilue  of  this  literature.  NO  one  source  makes  significant 
effort  to  address  this  topic;  however,  extraction  of  information  from  the 
many  sources  provided  a  more  cotplete  historical  picture. 

Significance  of  the  Study 

The  significance  of  this  study  is  twofold.  First,  this  thesis 
fills  a  historical  void  in  a  militciry  era  vhioh  is  otherwise  well 
documented.  While  this  thesis  does  not  provide  a  ccatprehensive  historical 
accounting  of  military  police  involvement  in  the  Ryukyus  caitpaign,  it  does 
represent  the  only  collective  work  on  this  topic.  Second,  this  thesis 
provides  the  only  analysis  of  military  police  operations  in  world  War  II, 
and  specifically  the  Pacific  theater. 
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CHAPTER  TWO 
RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY 

General  Logic 

The  challenge  in  stijctying  military  police  support  in  Cperaticn 
Icebeirg  is  measuring  its  effectiveness.  In  order  to  gaugemilitary  police 
effectiveness  in  this  caitpaign,  structural  and  cperaticnal  evaluations  are 
presented  losing  a  symmetrical  framework  (fig.  3) . 


Figure  3.  Evalioation  Fismework 


Within  both  major  parts  of  this  framework,  two  processes  facilitate 
evalioaticn;  assessment  of  planning  and  assessment  of  cperaticns.  Thus, 
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this  chapter  describes  the  framework  for  both  evaluations  and  the  mechanics 
of  both  processes  within  that  framework.  Finally,  the  military  police 
doctrine  and  planning  information  available  in  1945  is  presented.  While 
this  chapter  provides  an  oveirview  of  doctrine  and  information,  detailed 
discussion  by  tcpic  is  found  in  chapters  three  and  four. 

Evaliiation  Framework 

Structirral  and  cperational  evaluations  are  catibined  to  create  one 
logical  framework.  This  architectiire  forms  the  basis  for  chapters  three 
anH  four:  Military  Police  Structural  Evaluation  and  Military  Police 
Cperational  Evalijation.  Within  each  chapter  assessments  of  both  planning 
anH  cperations  are  used  to  facilitate  evaluation.  Additionally,  efficiency 
is  ocmsidered  by  groiping  evidence  according  to  major  subordinate  units, 
mission  areas,  and  critical  caitpaign  junctvures.  Task  organization  and 
cperational  taipo  is  considered  across  this  series  of  juncttrces.  Relative 
eooncitiy  of  force  and  mutual  support  are  highlighted  in  both  evaluations. 

In  chapter  tliree,  force  structure  is  evaluated  to  determine  if  it 
was  apprcpriate.  This  evaluation  of  military  police  force  structure  seeks 
to  answer  the  following  question:  Were  sufficient  personnel  planned  for, 
enplcyed,  and  properly  task  organized  to  achieve  cperational  success?  In 
chapter  four,  militciry  police  cperations  are  assessed  to  determine  if 
effective  in  actual  execution.  Analysis  of  military  police  cperations 
seeks  to  answer  the  follcwing  question:  Given  the  available  force 
structure,  were  military  police  cperations  effective  and  of  value  to  the 
caitpaign? 
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This  research  design  does  not  attenpt  to  measxrre  other  areas,  such 
as  logistics,  due  to  a  lack  of  pertinent  militaiY  police  infonnation. 
Logistical  consideratians  having  a  significant  irrpact  on  structijre  or 
cperations  are  discussed  under  each  tcpic. 

Assesanent  of  Planning 

Each  evaluation  enploys  World  War  II  ccntenporary  doctrine  and 
information  regarding  the  cperational  setting  available  to  planners  as  a 
gauge  for  assessment  of  preoperation  military  police  planning.  The  goal  of 
this  assessment  is  to  determine  planning  adequacy.  Doctrinal  standards  and 
cperational  setting  are  carpared  to  operation  and  administrative  plans  to 
provide  conclusions  about  the  apprcpriateness,  conpleteness,  and  accuracy 
of  military  police  force  structiure  and  cperations  planning. 

Assessment  of  Cperations 

A  second  assessment  process  examines  the  apprcpriateness  of  the 
force  structure  enployed  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  cperaticns  conducted 
based  vpcn  the  results  of  military  police  cperaticns.  This 
cperaticns -based  assessment  process  differs  from  the  cperational 
evaluation.  Whereas,  the  cperational  evaluation  meas\n:es  effectiveness, 
the  cperaticns -based  assessment  is  merely  cne-of-two  processes  utilized  to 
judge  structural  apprcpriateness  as  well  as  cperational  effectiveness.  It 
combines  infonnation  provided  in  fecial  action  reports,  after  action 
reports,  literature,  and  interviews  of  participants  to  provide  a  historical 
picture  of  military  police  cperaticns.  Gcnpariscn  of  results  with 
doctrinal  criteria  and  precanpaign  planning  creates  a  second  gauge  for 
assessing  both  military  police  structvire  and  cperaticns. 
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Doctrine 


Four  principal  pieces  of  historical  doctrine  provide  a  basis  for 
assessment  of  the  accuracy  of  the  military  police  force  structure  planning 
process.  First,  Field  Kfenual  19-5,  Military  Police,^  provided  the  primary 
source  of  Amy  military  police  doctrine  throu^  1945.  This  field  manual 
primarily  addressed  cperational  topics.  There  were,  however,  several 
sections  dedicated  to  standard  military  police  organizations  and  doctrinal 
si^port  relationships  with  a  field  cirny,  a  corps,  and  a  division. 
Cperatioml  information  provided  a  basis  for  planning  the  capabilities  and 
structure  required  to  perform  specific  missions.  Field  Ifenual  19-5 
included  a  separate  section  cn  military  police  support  for  anpMbious 
cperations. 

Second,  Fleet  Iferine  Force,  Pacific  Staff  Officers '  Field  t^nual 
for  Arpbibicus  Operations^  provide  detailed  Marine  Corps  planning 
guidance  for  aitphibious  cperations  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  Area.  This  field 
nwrnial  cxantained  a  structural  cotparison  of  a  J&rine  Division  and  an  Army 
Infantry  Division.  Other  information  regarding  military  police  supporting 
relationships  with  ccnibat,  and  other  combat  support,  and  cotibat  service 
support  units  was  included.  There  was  no  specific  military  police 
cperational  information  in  this  source,  however,  infrequent  references  are 
made  regarding  military  police  roles  in  aitphibious  cperations. 

Third,  a  series  of  training  documents,  published  by  I&rine  Corps 
Schools  titled,  Anphibious  Cperations,  included  Anpiiibious  (Phib)  19, 
EaploynBnt  of  Military  Police^  This  document  provided  the  same  level  of 
doctrinal  detail  for  cperational  tcpics  as  Field  Manual  19-5,  but 
enphasized  ^ferine  Corps  aitphibious  cperations.  Whereas,  Phib  19  was 
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pviblished  in  1945  and  may  not  have  beenavailable  to  Cperaticn  Iceberg 
planners,  it  does  represent  the  collective  Iferine  Corps  military  police 
experience  available  to  planners  from  after  action  reports  of  previous 
operations.  It  can  reasonably  be  assumed  to  represent  Iferine  Corps 
military  police  cperational  standards  in  January  1945. 

Fourth,  Field  Manual  27-10,  Rules  of  Land  Warfare  ,  provided  very 
detailed  and  directive  policy  regarding  the  conduct  of  occupaticml  forces, 
administration  of  military  governments,  and  the  treatment  and  handling  of 
prisoners  of  war.  This  document  represented  very  definitive  policy  for  all 
personnel  ccnceming  these  topics.^ 

Several  periodicals  exist  vhich  addressed  military  police  lessons 
of  this  era.  These  articles  focused  primarily  on  three  areas;  aitphibious 
cperations,  handling  of  civilians,  and  traffic  cperations.  When  canbined 
vdth  the  four  principal  sources  cited,  the  material  provides  a 
ccitprehensive  base  frcm  which  to  derive  historical  standards.  These 
standards  provide  a  general  gauge  for  assessment  of  military  police 
struct\ire  and  cperations  planning  for  this  cperaticn.  Finally,  the 
doctrine  addressing  force  structure  normally  discussed  types  of  units,  but 
not  their  specific  contents.  Where  necessary,  U.S.  Amy  and  ^ferine  Corps 
tables  of  organization  will  be  referred  to  for  details  of  unit  structure 
and  organization. 


Structural  Evaluation  Criteria 
The  first  major  measure  of  military  police  effectiveness  is 
appropriateness  of  the  military  police  force  structure  aiployed  in  this 
caitpaign. 
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The  follcwing  questions  arise: 

1.  Was  the  planned  military  police  structure  consistent  with 
extant  doctrinal  standards  and  ccnteirporary  experience  in  the  Pacific 
theater? 

2.  was  the  military  police  structure  vhich  was  enployed  adequate 
to  handle  the  actual  mission  requirements? 

The  logic  utilized  to  evaluate  appropriateness  of  military  police 
force  structure  enploys  the  two  assessments  of  planning  and  operations 
cdready  discussed.  Information  is  presented  by  major  subordinate  imit  and 
is  considered  relative  to  the  tactical  and  cperaticnal  setting.  Assessment 
of  military  police  planning  and  cperations  as  they  relate  to  force 
structure  provides  a  good  ruler  for  measuring  overall  military  police 
structiaral  appropriateness  for  this  cairpaign.  Detailed  discussion  and 
evaluation  is  contained  in  chapter  three. 

Structioral  Planning  Assessment 

Examination  of  Tenth  Anry  and  U.  S.  Amy  Forces,  Pacific  Ocean 
Area,  military  police  structural  planning  provides  a  basis  for  assessment-. 
This  informticn  is  assessed  for  planner  adherence  to  minimum  standards 
established  in  doctrine.  Did  Tenth  Amy  enploy  the  minimum  military  police 
structure  prescribed  by  doctrine  ? 

MLlitairy  police  doctrine  reccmmends  traditional  relationships 
between  supporting  and  supported  units  based  upon  experience  at  the  service 
level.  While  these  traditional  relationships  fail  to  account  for  specific 
mission-based  requirements,  they  do  infer  minimum  generic  levels  of  support 
at  various  ccmmand  levels.  Doctrine  also  provides  a  basis  for  deducing 
minimum  requirements  for  the  successful  acccnplishment  of  traditional 
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military  police  missions  and  fmcticns.  These  requirements  serve  as  a 
basis  for  calculating  minimum  force  structvire  required  for  specific  types 
of  missions.  While  mission- based  requirements  fail  to  account  for  the 
general  needs  of  si;pported  imits,  the  two  methods  lased  in  tandan  provide  a 
cortplete  means  to  assess  the  planned  military  police  force  structirce. 

Intelligence  available  to  military  police  planners  forecasted  the 
probable  operational  setting.  Numerous  factors  regarding  the  enaty, 
indigenous  civilians,  the  environment,  and  the  situation  are  considered  due 
to  their  significant  inpact  ipon  doctrinal  considerations.  Eaoh  factor  is 
discussed  in  chapter  three  as  it  affects  a  particular  facet  of  mission 
planning.  Doctrinal  criteria  taipered  with  information  provided  the  most 
accurate  basis  for  planning  military  police  sxpport  in  1945.  Today  this 
same  process  serves  as  a  basis  for  assessment  of  the  military  police 
planning  conducted. 

Historical  military  police  planning  is  reviewed  and  evalmted 
against  the  doctrinal  criteria  and  cperaticnal  setting  to  determine 
structxjral  planning  adequacy.  U.S.  Amy  Forces,  Pacific  Ocean  Areas,  Tenth 
Amy,  and  major  subordinate  command  planning  is  assessed  usii^  this 
criteria. 

Structural  Operations -based  Assessment 

Operations -based  assessment  of  the  Tenth  Amy  military  police 
force  structxrre  considers  specific  units,  specific  cperaticnal  results,  anH 
the  relative  tactical  and  operational  setting  in  which  military  police 
operations  occurred.  This  process  seeks  to  assess  the  adequacy  of  military 
police  structure  based  tpcn  operational  results.  Did  the  Tenth  Amy  have 
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sufficient  military  police  assets  to  handle  the  circumstances  they 
encountered?  This  question  is  answered  ty  analysis  of  military  police 
cperaticns  as  they  relate  to  structure.  Assessment  depends  vpon  results 
from  after  action  reports,  special  action  reports,  recollections  of 
participants,  or  well -documented  secondctry  source  materials. 

Mhjor  objectives  e^qsressed  in  planning  cu:e  catpared  to  the 
results  of  cperaticns.  Cperaticn  plans  define  the  required  structure  that 
planners  identified  for  this  canpaign.  Cperaticnal  results  dancnstrate 
vdiether  planned  structure  was  adequate  with  tangible  evidaice. 

Evidence  is  organized  by  mission  type  or  function,  performing 
unit,  and  chronologically.  Missions,  functions,  and  performing  units  are 
self-explanatory.  Chronological  placement  draws  a  relationship  between  the 
historical  cperaticn  and  one  or  more  military  police  critical  junctures  in 
the  canpaign.  There  are  five  critical  junctures  for  military  police 
sipport  in  Cperaticn  Iceberg  vhich  are  considered.  First,  there  is  the 
support  to  cperaticns  in  the  beach  maintenance  area.®  Second,  there  is 
the  rapid  swe^  of  northern  Okinawa  by  6th  MSrine  Division.'  Third,  there 
is  the  shifting  of  III  Iferine  Artphibious  Corps  to  southern  Okinawa.’ 

Fourth,  there  is  the  period  of  constant  mcnsocns  and  diminished 
trafficability  in  Why  and  June,  1945.°  Finally,  there  is  the  massive 
eqansicn  of  prisoner  and  civilian  internee  pcpulaticns  as  the  southernmost 
part  of  Okinawa  is  secured.*  These  five  junctures  are  not  consistent  with 
canpaign  phases;  however,  they  constitute  periods  of  critical  effort  by 
military  police Units.  Inefficiency  is  captured  and  separated  from 
inadequate  structure. 
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Cperaticml  Evaliaatian  Criteria 

The  second  itajor  ineasxnre  of  military  police  overall  effectiv^ess 
is  cperational  effectiveness.  The  following  questions  logically  arise: 

1.  Was  cperational  planning  consistent  with  extant  doctrinal 
standards  and  experience  in  the  Pacific  theater? 

2.  Were  planned  military  police  missions  successfully 
acccnplished? 

The  logic  and  methodology  used  to  detetmine  effectiveness  of 
military  police  cperaticns  employ  the  same  assessments  of  planning  anri 
operations.  The  framework  for  evaluation  is  near- identical  to  that  used 
for  structure.  Evidence  is  again  organized  ty  unit,  function,  and 
chronological  sequence.  As  in  the  structural  evaluation,  the  factors  of 
eccnany  of  force  and  mutual  sipport  are  discussed  vdiere  applicable.  A 
detailed  discussion  is  contained  in  chapter  four. 

Cperational  Planning  Assessment 

The  doctrinal  criteria  used  in  the  structural  evaliiaticn  is 
expanded  ipcn  in  the  cperational  evaluation  Was  military  police 
cperational  planning  effective?  This  question  is  answered  again  by 
cdtparing  doctrinal  criteria  and  cperational  setting  with  the  historical 
planning  conducted. 

Even  though  assessment  of  cperaticns  planning  relies  the  same 

doctrinal  sources,  chapter  four  examines  only  cperaticnal  content.  It  is 
specific  enough  to  facilitate  discussion  of  the  key  mission  areas.  The 
same  five  mission  areas  described  in  the  structural  evaluation  are 
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considered  here  again.  Each  area  is  defined  in  siafficient  detail  to 
evalijate  the  effectiveness  of  both  planning  andcperaticns  conducted. 

External  factors  and  circumstances  obviously  affected  each  \init's 
ability  to  adhere  to  doctrincil  standards  Thus,  the  setting  is  fxirther 
defined  frcm  that  base  provided  in  chapter  three.  The  expanded  doctrinal 
criteria  ootibined  vdth  a  redefined  setting  together  provide  a  yardstick  to 
measure  operational  plans. 

Planning  is  assessed  for  every  unit  possible;  however,  lack  of 
information  for  some  units  precl\jdes  ocnplete  assessment.  Thus,  the 
assessment  of  plaiming  in  this  operation  focuses  at  the  Tenth  Army,  XXIV 
Corps,  and  III  Anphibious  Corps  levels  due  to  availability  of  historical 
information,  unit  planning  at  lower  levels  is  incorporated  into  the  Ant^ 
and  Corps  discussions.  The  planning  assessment  reviews  the  planning 
product  not  the  process. 

Cperational  Results  Assessment 

Assessmait  of  cperational  results  r^resents  the  real  substance  of 
the  historical  discussion  in  this  thesis.  Werecperaticns  successful  or 
unsuccessful?  This  question  is  answered  by  the  historical  facts 
surrounding  the  various  military  police  cperations.  Cperations  discussed 
in  chapter  three  considered  structiaral  inferences  only,  but  chapter  four 
analyzes  all  aspects  of  both  successfiil  and  unsuccessful  results  achieved. 

Plans  identify  cperational  objectives.  These  objectives  indicate 
^daat  capabilities  were  desired  by  planners  Military  police  plans, 
analyzed  in  the  cperational  planning  assessment,  provide  a  basis  for 
analysis  of  cperations  actually  executed.  Discussion  of  doctrinal 
criteria  conbined  with  the  cperational  setting  and  planned  cperations 
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provides  an  overall  cperational  criteria  for  each  mission  area.  Gotpariscfli 
of  historical  operations  vdth  this  criteria  permits  assessment  of  the 
quality  of  military  police  performance.  Assessrtent  of  cperaticxis  planning 
combined  with  assessment  of  actual  cperational  results  provides  an  accurate 
means  to  assess  the  overall  effectiveness  of  military  police  operations. 

Summary 

The  overarching  logic  and  methodology  of  this  thesis  seeks  to 
cotpletely  answer  the  primary  and  secondary  questions  spelled  out  in 
chapter  one.  This  is  accorplished  tlurough  separate  yet  symmetrical 
eval\3atian  of  military  police  structinre  and  military  police  operations. 
These  two  areas  coiprise  the  substance  of  the  two  following  chapters. 

Within  each  chapter,  planning  and  cperaticns  are  discussed  to  achieve 
logical  and  factual  answers  to  the  research  questions  of  this  thesis. 
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amPTER  THREE 


MriiTTARY  POLICE  PCRCE  STRUCTURE  EVmBTICN 

General 

World  War  II  era  military  police  cperations  depended  heavily  on 
narrower  and  human  interaction  to  achieve  success.  Therefore,  adequate 
force  structure,  effective  task  organization,  and  econaty  of  force  were 
crucial  principles  guiding  the  military  police  planning  process.  As 
described  in  chapter  two,  assessments  of  plannirg  and  cperations  are 
ocmbined  to  evaluate  structure,  but  doctrinal  criteria  must  first  be 
identified. 


Structural  Planning  Assessment 
Doctrinal  Support  Relationships 

Doctrine  affected  force  structure  in  two  ways.  First,  doctrine 
established  traditional  support  relationships  for  military  police  units  and 
supported  ccnmands.  Second,  doctrine  created  specific  conditions  for 
mission  performance  based  upon  service  level  experience  and  lessons 
learned.  These  conditions  served  to  expand  or  diminish  traditicnal  levels 
of  prescribed  support  tailoring  it  for  a  given  situation.  Traditicnal 
support  relationships  therefore  required  first  ccnsideraticn.  One  question 
arises  here.  Does  the  planned  military  police  force  structure  provide 
minimum  doctrinal  support  prescribed  in  traditional  support  relationships? 
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Field  Manual  (EM)  19-5,  Military  Police,  provided  planners  with  a 
general  description  of  the  doctrinal  levels  of  military  police  si^^port  for 
a  U.S.  Anry  division,  corps,  field  amy,  and  theater  headquarters. 

Specific  organization  of  these  units  was  found  in  their  respective  tables 
of  organization  or  tables  of  organization  and  equipment.  Additionally, 
this  reference  provided  description  of  military  pxDlice  prisoner  of  war 
processing  cotpanies,  military  pxDlice  escort  guard  cotpanies,  and  specially 
formed  criminal  investigation  imits  for  use  at  critical  points  within  a 
theater.  Finally,  EM  19-5  describes  a  military  police  catpany,  aviation 
for  use  in  sipport  of  adr  farces  and  associated  installations.^ 

U.S.  Amy  Ground  Coribat  Forces 

The  division  militairy  police  platoon,  organic  to  all  types  of 
divisions,  was  manned  in  accordance  with  Tables  of  Organization 
19-87  and  19-97,  or  Tables  of  Organization  and  Equipment  19-7,  19-117,  and 
19-177T.  It  is  inportant  to  note  that  the  term  platoon  here  must  be 
properly  defined.  A  division  military  police  platoon  organized  under  Table 
of  Organization  19-7  was  authorized  approximately  90  soldiers  in  the  unit. 
By  cotpeurison,  Anty  military  police  conpanies  were  authorized  between  130 
and  150  soldiers  depending  rpon  the  table  of  organization  that  the  unit  was 
organized  under.  Found  within  the  division  headquarters  conpany,  division 
military  pxDlice  platoons  were  commanded  by  thedivisicn  provost  marshal.^ 

The  Amy  corps  was  doctrinally  assigned  a  military  police  platoon 
organized  under  Table  of  Organization  and  Equipment  19-77.  The  corps 
provost  marshal  sipervised  this  platoon.  When  the  Corps  operated  as  part 
of  a  field  army,  doctrine  considered  one  platoon  adequate.  In  sitvaations 
vAiere  the  corps  was  operating  independently  or  required  additional  sipport. 
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doctrine  provided  for  the  assignment  of  a  military  police  cotpany, 
organized  under  Table  of  Organization  and  Equipment  19-37.  This  elastic 
cotpany  ejpanded  with  additional  platoons  to  provide  a  mininuin  of  one 
platoon  per  division.  The  19-37  cotpany  had  the  same  support  relationship 
with  a  corps  as  a  military  police  battalion  had  with  a  field  amy. 

The  field  army  military  police  battalion  doctrinally  provided  a 
wide  range  of  sipport  within  the  anty  area  of  operation.  It  operated  within 
both  the  combat  zone  and  the  communication  zone.  This  battalion  was 
organized  under  Table  of  Organization  and  Equipmait  19-35.  This  battalion 
consisted  of  a  headquarters  and  headquarters  detachmimt,  four  military 
police  cctrpanies,  and  a  medical  detachment.  Each  cotpany  within  the 
battalion  consisted  of  corpany  headquarters,  scout  car  section,  and  three 
military  police  platoons.  For  an  army  of  more  than  three  corps,  a  military 
police  cotpany.  Table  of  Organization  and  Equipment  19-37,  attached  to  the 
battalion  for  each  additional  corps. ^ 

The  task  organization  for  Tenth  Anry  reflects  that  each  Anty 
division  had  an  assigned  military  police  platoon,  the  XXIV  Corps  ha<hn 
assigned  military  police  platoon,  and  the  519th  Military  Police  Battalion. 
J\ssigning  the  519th  Military  Police  Battalion  to  the  XXIV  Corps  vice  Tenth 
Anty,  deviated  from  doctrinal  sipport  relationships  in  EM  19-5  to  piosh 
military  police  sipport  forward  to  XXIV  Corps.  The  Tenth  Anty  Headquarters 
had  a  platoon  from  the  519th  Military  Police  Battalion  providing  security 
and  military  police  sipport  at  the  command  post.  Additionally,  the  Corps 
attached  companies  from  the  519th  to  their  two  assault  divisions,  7th 
Infantry  Division  and  96th  Infantry  Division.  Ccnpany  B,  724th  Military 
Police  Battalion  attached  to  the  77th  Infantry  Division  in  Tenth  Anry 
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reserve/  ihe  Tenth  Auty  deviated  from  basic  Amy  doctrinal  si^^port 
relationships,  however,  the  total  quantity  of  Anty  military  police  \jnits 
ccnpared  to  the  total  number  of  Any  si^jported  canmands  clearly  satisfies 
the  bcisic  quantitative  support  requirement  for  a  field  any  established  in 
doctrine.  Tenth  Any  did  not  maintain  centralized  control  of  the  519th 
Military  Police  Battalion  in  order  to  pixjvide  additional  si^port  to  XXIV 
Corps  for  shore  party  operations.  Maximum  military  police  support  was  task 
organized  at  the  lowest  possible  levels. 

U.S.  Iferine  Corps  Ground  Canbat  Forces 

The  Marine  Corps  Soihools  produced  a  series  of  training  documents 
titled  AipMbious  Operations  (Phib) .  Document  maiiber  19  in  this  series, 
Phib  19,  was  titled  Exployiasnt  of  Military  Police  Phib  19  provided 
planners  with  the  same  service  level  experience  and  traditional  sippoirt 
relationships  as  FM19-5.  Phib  19  provided  a  description  of  two  basic 
Marine  Corps  military  police  organizations;  the  Fleet  Iferine  Force  military 
police  battalion  and  the  ^ferine  division  military  police  cottpany.® 

The  military  police  conpany  organic  to  the  Iferine  division 
possessed  three  platoons  and  a  ocaipany  headquarters.  Table  of  Organization 
F-90  provided  the  structure  and  organization  of  this  conpany.  An  F  Series 
conpany  rated  approximately  100  Lferines.  *  The  military  police  conpany 
provided  a  fuill  range  of  support  to  the  I&rine  division.  The  conpany 
conmander  also  acted  as  the  division  provost  marshal.  Doctrinal  provision 
existed  for  a  division  to  request  additional  military  police  support  from 
the  next  higher  echelon  of  ccnmand  vhen  necessary.'' 

Fleet  Mhrine  Force  military  police  battalions,  new  organizations 
at  the  end  of  1944,  possessed  four  military  police  ccnpanies  and  a 
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headquarters  and  service  coipany.  The  first  of  these  military  police 
battalions  was  activated  27  Octcber  1944.  These  new  battalions  saw  varying 
manning  levels  between  350  to  500  Marines.  Doctrinally,  one  or  more  of 
these  battalions  was  task  organized  into  a  force  above  the  divisicn  levef. 

The  Mhrine  ground  conbat  forces  of  Tenth  Anty  belonged  to 
the  III  Iferine  Anphibious  ODrps.  The  C3orps'  task  organization  included  a 
corps  military  police  catpany  and  a  ccnpany  in  each  of  its  two  principal 
assault  divisions:  1st  and  6th  Iferine  Divisions.  The  1st  Military  Police 
Battalion,  Fleet  Lferine  Force,  Pacific  also  attached  to  and  sipported  the 
III  Mhrine  J^hibious  Corps.  Additionally,  the  Tenth  Amy  attached  three 
military  police  conpanies  frcm  the  1st  Provisional  Military  Police 
Battalion,  Island  Ccrmand  to  this  corps.  The  III  ^rine  Anphibious  Corps 
kept  one  of  these  copanies  attached  to  the  Corps  Military  Government 
Sechicn,  and  attached  the  other  two  cxnpanies  to  the  1st  and  6th  Mhrine 
Divisions.  Tenth  Amy  planned  this  joint  attachment  of  military  police  to 
assist  III  l&rine  Anphibious  Corps  with  cxntrol  of  civilians  and  allow  more 
military  police  units  to  flow  into  the  target  in  assaiilt  shipping.  The 
7th  Field  Depot  possessed  a  guard  cctpany.  Although  not  organized  xmder  a 
military  police  table  of  organization,  this  ccrpany  performed  numerous 
military  police  sipport  functions.  Finally,  the  2d  Iferine  Division  also  in 
Tenth  Army  reserve  had  a  conpany  of  military  police  organized  under  Table 
of  Organization  F-90.* 

It  is  obvious  that  Iferine  Corps  doctrine  in  PHIB  19  failed  to 
address  two  of  the  military  police  organizations  oployed  to  sipport  an 
Anphibious  Corps:  the  corps  military  police  ccnpany  and  the  field  dpot 
guard  ccnpany.  In  ^ite  of  this,  the  planned  J^hrine  military  police  force 
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structtire  exceeded  doctrinal  standards.  The  three  attached  Army  military 
police  catpanies  gave  the  corps  an  apprcodmate  30%  increase  to  its  military 
police  structxjre.  Ultimately,  III  Marine  Amphibious  Corps  possessed  over 
60%  more  military  police  sipport  than  prescribed  by  doctrine. 

Landing  Cperaticns 

Prior  to  leaving  the  discussion  of  support  to  ground  conbat  units, 
it  is  inportant  to  mention  the  specific  nuances  involved  with  aitphibious 
cperations  of  this  time  frame.  In  the  landing  phase  of  this  aitphibious 
cperation,  organic  military  police  support  fron  the  divisions  decentralized 
and  attached  to  the  regimental  cotibat  teams.  In  seme  cases  this  support 
further  subdivided  attaching  to  the  battcilian  landing  teams.  This  process 
provided  early  presence  of  military  police  support  to  the  shore  party.  As 
the  next  higher  headquarters  flowed  ashore  and  established  control,  these 
units  normal  ly  consolidated  again  either  remaining  on  the  beach  or  pushing 
forward  with  the  divisicn.  These  units  requiired  no  additional  structure  to 
provide  this  shore  party  support.  Divisicn  militaiY  police  catpanies 
sinply  detached  platoons  and  platoons  detached  squads  to  shift  structure. 
Corps'  and  Army  level  shore  parties  drew  military  police  support  fron 
organic  and  attached  assets.^® 

Ganrison  Porces/Island  Catmand 

EM  19-5  prescribed  a  second  type  of  military  police  battcuLion  to 
assist  in  maintaining  security  at  the  service  carmand,  defense  command, 
ports  of  embarkation,  overseas  department,  or  within  a  theater  of 
operations.  This  type  of  unit,  organized  under  Table  of  Organization  and 
Equipment  19-55  or  19-56,  possessed  four  military  police  catpanies,  a 
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headquarters  and  headquarters  detachment,  and  a  medical  detachment. 

Capable  of  peirforming  a  fioll  range  of  militaiy  police  functiciis,  it 
represented  a  versatile  organization  well  suited  for  svpport  to  garrison 
forces  and  island  conmands.  However,  available  doctrinal  publicaticns 
failed  to  specifically  address  a  sqpport  relationship  for  this  type  of 
battalion  with  a  specific  size  U.S.  Anty  garrison  force  or  island  ccmnand. 
For  that  reason,  garrison  force  planning  relied  almost  excli;isively  on 
estimated  mission  requirements.  It  is  noted  here  that  two  provisional 
military  police  battalions  were  formed  from  the  I02d  Infantry  Regiment 
imder  Table  of  Organization  19-55.  The  1st  Provisional  Military  Police 
battalion  attached  to  the  Island  Troops,  Island  Command,  and  the  2d 
Provisional  Military  Police  battalion  attached  to  the  MLlitary  Govemnent, 
Island  Ootiinand.  The  Army  redesignated  these  two  battalions  prior  to 
caiipaign  closirre  as  the  51st  and  52d  Military  Police  battalions 
respectively.  “ 

In  addition  to  militajry  police  battalions,  EM  19-5  loosely 
described  criminal  investigation  imits.  These  were  special  organizations 
formed  within  a  theater  of  operations  to  conduct  criminal  investigations 
for  a  field  army,  within  a  ccninuni cations  zone,  or  other  conmands  which 
required  this  type  support.  Here  again,  doctrine  failed  to  establish  a 
quantitative  support  relationship.  It  also  fails  to  establish  the  general 
size  of  these  units.  U.S.  Anry  Forces,  Pacific  Ocean  Area  and  Tenth  Arrty 
Provost  Efershals  identified  a  requiiranent  for  two  criminal  investigation 
sections,  organized  under  Table  of  Organization  19-500BJ.  Sihsequently, 
only  one  becaite  available:  the  36th  Criminal  Investigation  Detachment 
with  approximately  eleven  members.  “ 
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A  third  area  of  si^^rt  to  a  garrison  force  ^diere  no  exact  si^^rt 
relationship  existed  concerned  prisoner  of  war  processing  ccnpanies.  These 
small  special  units  operated  at  the  platoon  level  in  the  Pacific.  They 
provided  administration  and  record  keeping  functions  for  the  Prisoner  of 
war  Information  Bureau.  Table  of  Organization  and  Equipment  19-237 
outlined  structure  for  these  ccnpanies;  however,  their  independent  platoons 
bati  an  organic  administrative  capability  and  operated  independent  of  the 
cciipany.  The  1st  Platoon,  162d  Military  Police  Prisoner  of  War  Processing 
Gonpany  attached  to  the  1st  Military  Police  Battalion,  Island  Troops, 

Island  Ccitiiend.  The  successful  experience  of  these  unitsin  the  Pacific, 
forecasted  the  adequacy  of  this  planned  structure. “ 

EM  19-5  identified  one  organization  that  had  a  prescribed  sipport 
relationship  with  garrison  forces;  the  military  police  escort  guard 
catpany.  Organized  ijnder  Table  of  Organization  19-47,  this  carpany 
attached  to  the  higher  headquarters  for  a  theater  of  operations,  a  service 
ccnmand,  a  defense  ccmtnand,  a  field  aniy,  or  a  separate  corps.  This 
ccttpany  operated  a  prisoner  of  war  inclosure,  or  a  canp,  and  conducted 
evacuation  of  prisoners.  The  Tenth  Amy  did  not  request  any  of  these 
ccnpanies  for  operation  of  the  Island  CJommand  central  prisoner  of  war 
inclosure.  Historical  records  provide  no  evidence  of  vhy  this  type 
organization  failed  to  participate  in  the  canpaign.  “ 

Tactical  Air  Ebrces 

Planning  for  sipport  of  tactical  air  forces  and  installations 
presented  issues  similar  to  those  faced  in  planning  for  military 
police  sipport  for  garrison  forces.  Developnent  of  airfields  on  Okinawa 
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projected  a  camrensurate  increase  in  the  military  police  si-pport:  for  these 
installations.  The  base  develcpnent  plan  deleted  a  total  of  eighteen 
airfields.  PM  19-5  prescribed  use  of  a  military  police  coipany,  aviation 
for  airfield  svpport.  It  provided  traffic  control  and  security  with  five 
eperating  sections  and  a  certpany  headquarters  according  to  Table  of 
Organization  19-217.  This  organization  eaqjanded  as  necessary  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  particular  air  base.  The  traditicnal  support  relationship 
assigned  one  coipany  per  base.  The  Tenth  Amy  Tactical  Air  Force  possessed 
the  1243d  Military  Police  Coipany,  Aviation  and  the  1388th  Militaiy  Police 
Ootpany,  Aviation  within  the  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Squadron,  9  2d 
Air  Depot  Grotp.  The  plan  to  utilize  only  two  military  police  coipanies, 
aviation  failed  to  recognize  minimum  doctrinal  sipport  relationships  for 
the  sipport  of  eighteen  airfields.  Additionally,  the  two  principal 
airfields  of  Ycntan  and  Kadena  continually  drew  cn  the  1st  Provisicnal 
Military  Police  Battalion  and  the  1st  Military  Police  Battalion,  Fleet 
Narine  Force,  Pacific  for  additional  sipport.  Military  police  records  fail 
to  esplain  this  planning  deficiency.  Due  to  exhausted  theater  sources  of 
replacanents  and  service  units,  the  Provost  Ifershal,  U.S.  Army  Forces, 
Pacific  Ocean  Area  received  disapproval  of  a  request  for  a  fifth  military 
police  battalion.  This  may  account  indirectly  for  this  and  other 
structural  shortfalls.^® 

Functional  Doctrine  and  Setting 

Functional  doctrine  merely  prescribed  the  characteristics  of 
preper  performance  of  a  particular  mission  or  function.  This  combined  with 
relevant  intelligoice  allowed  planners  to  predict  the  envirorment  and  its 
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impact  on  structvire.  The  same  military  police  cJoctrine  xjsed  todetennine 
si^Jport  relationships  applied  here  also.  Functional  areas  included  traffic 
control  operations,  prisoner  of  war  operations,  enaty  oivilian  control 
cperaticns,  security  operations,  and  law  and  order  operations.  These 
functional  areas  are  analyzed  and  conpared  to  the  structure  and 
capabilities  of  the  various  military  police  units. 

Traffic  Control  Cperaticns 

Ara^  doctrine  in  EM  19-5  and  Mhrine  Corps  Doctrine  in  FHIB  19  both 
placed  a  large  premim  on  the  inportance  of  traffic  control, avoidance  of 
congestion,  and  nobility  for  combat  effectiveness  andoperational  success. 
Doctrinal  responsibility  for  traffic  planning  resided  with  the  G-4. 
Doctrincd.  responsibility  for  road  reconnaissance,  irput  to  the  G-4,  and 
route  signing  fell  \;pcn  the  engineers.  Doctrinal  responsibility  for 
execution  of  traffic  plans  resided  with  the  militcu^  police  under  the 
svpervision  of  the  provost  marshal Specific  prescribed  duties  fall  into 
two  areas  vhich  inpact  ipon  required  structure. 

1.  Cperate  control  points  at  bottlenecks,  intersections,  and 
one-way  defiles;  and  cperate  information  booths,  furnish  information, 
report  movements,  report  required  maintenance,  and  recommend  inprovements. 
(Required  fixed  posts) 

2.  Escort  colimns,  patrol  routes,  handle  accidents,  and  clear 
jams.  (Required  foot  and  vehicle  patrols) 

Intelligence  available  for  the  target  environment  provided  fcdrly 
detailed  information  on  beaches,  inland  terrain,  and  road  networks  The 
Hagushi  beaches  backed  vp  to  a  seawall  and  other  obstacles,  but,  each 
assault  beach  had  numerous  exits  leading  toward  a  coastal  road  running 
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between  the  beach  and  Kadena  and  Ycntan  airfields.  The  central  part  of  the 
island  possessed  a  catplex  inland  road  network.  Okinawan  roads  continued 
south  via  three  principle  routes.  Substantial  lateral  routes  existed 
around  major  towns  and  villages,  however,  decreased  in  the  cpen  expanses  in 
between.  To  the  north,  only  one  principle  rcuteran  north  and  south. 
Occasionally,  lateral  access  roads  ran  between  the  primary  route  and  local 
towns  or  villages.  Uhdevelcped  and  restrictive  routes  characterized  the 
road  network  in  the  north  i^roximately  225  and  450  miles  of  primary  and 
secondary  roads  respectively  would  require  a  catplex  system  of  traffic 
control  posts  and  patrols.  This  is  depicted  in  Figure  4.  The  most 
significant  deficiency  of  the  Okinawa  road  network  centered  on  the  poor 
quality  of  surface  and  subsurface  road  materials.  Cjcnsidering  the 
anticipated  volume  of  military  traffic  and  poor  weather,  roads  premised  to 
deteriorate  quickly  requiring  traffic  control  in  areas  requiring 
maintenance.  Together,  these  factors  indicated  that  traffic  control  would 
require  a  much  greater  than  normal  focus  of  marpower.^ 

The  Provost  Ifershal,  U.S.  Army  Forces  Pacific  Ocean  Area  analyzed 
traffic  operations  of  previous  theater  caiipaigns  in  detail  to  produce  force 
requironents.  Subsequently,  the  Tenth  Army  Provost  Ifershal's  plans  called 
for  and  requested  an  additional  military  police  battalion  vdiich  was 
disapproved.  There  is  no  evidence  that  corps  or  division  provost  marshals 
anticipated  difficulty  accatplishing  this  mission  with  the  available 
srpport.  Military  police  planning  at  the  army  and  theater  levels  reflected 
thorough  analysis;  however,  subordinate  military  police  units  relied  ipcn 
G-4  sections  for  production  of  traffic  plans  necessary  to  calculate 
traffic  post  and  patrol  requiranents .  The  timeliness  of  traffic  planning 
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varied  among  the  numerous  G-4  sections.  Not  all  major  subordinate  commands 
produced  traffic  circulation  plans  prior  to  landing.  This  deprived 
military  police  units  of  the  ability  to  plan  traffic  related  force 
requirements  in  detail 

Prisoner  of  War  Cperations 

Doctrine  in  both  EM  19-5  and  Phib  19  maintained  consistent  policy 
for  military  police  handling  of  prisoners  of  war.  Clear  reference  also 
existed  to  Field  FBnual  (E5^  27-10,  Rules  of  Land  Warfare?^  The  primary 
goal  of  doctrine  sought  ccnpliance  with  the  provisions  of  EM  27-10  in 
handling  prisoners  at  all  levels.  There  existed  three  sub- functions  of 
these  operations  vdiich  directly  affected  military  police  force  structure 
requiranents: 

1.  Cperaticn  of  division  collecting  points.  (Division  level 
military  police  operated) 

2.  Evacuation  of  prisoners  from  division  collecting  points 

to  prisoner  of  war  inclosiares  in  rear  areas.  (Corps/antY  level  military 
police  evacuated) 

3.  Cperaticn  of  prisoner  of  war  inclosures.  (Cperated  by 
corps/antY  level  military  police/military  police  escort  guard  ccrtpany)^^ 

Each  of  the  functions  listed  above  have  a  varying  inpact  on 
structure  depending  tpon  the  number  of  enemy  prisoners  involved  and  the 
duration  of  the  operation.  In  order  to  be  useful,  this  doctrinal 
information  required  an  estimate  of  enerY  prisoners  of  war  that  would  be 
captured.  The  Tenth  Ahiy  intelligence  estimate  in  the  TentativeCperations 
Plan,  Iceberg  provided  no  information  or  estimate  of  enenY  prisoners  that 
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would  probably  be  captured  durii^  the  canpaign.  Both  Tenth  Amy  and  U.  S. 
Amy  Forces,  Pacific  Ocean  Areas  action  reports  emit  this  issue  in 
discussions  of  planning  and  intelligence.  However,  the  Provost  Ifershal, 

U.S.  Amy  Etirces,  Pacific  Ocean  Areas  states  that  the  enemy  prisoner  of  war 
eperatiens  in  the  Philippines  and  other  small  island  caitpaigns  were  st\idied 
in  planning  for  Operation  Iceberg.  These  records  further  indicate  that 
large  numbers  of  prisoners  were  anticipated  in  planning.  Plans  placed 
responsibility  for  prisoner  of  war  operations  with  military  police  units 
organic  to  combat  units  and  considered  this  structure  adequate.  Corps 
military  police  units  were  initially  tasked  with  establishment  and 
operation  of  inclosures.  Operation  plans  provided  detailed  and  consistent 
guidance  for  handling  of  prisoners  of  war.  In  short,  the  traditional 
sipport  relationships  were  viewed  as  adequate.  Finally,  the  military 
police  battalion  assigned  to  garrison  forces  was  tasked  to  run  a  central 
prisoner  of  war  inclosure  later  in  the  cartpaign.  The  prisoner  of  war  plans 
were  consistent  with  doctrine,  exploited  the  additional  military  police 
sipport  at  the  corps  level,  and  ultimately  shifted  the  burden  to  garrison 
forces. “ 

Civilian  Handling  Cperaticns 

Both  Amy  and  Iferine  Corps  doctrine  pointed  out  the  relationship 
between  military  police  in  ocetpied  territory  and  the  administration  of 
military  government.  EM  27-10,  Rules  of  Land  Warfare,  was  at  the  heart  of 
military  police  operations  in  support  of  military  government.  The  basic 
goals  for  this  mission  area  included  enforcement  of  military  government 
ordinances,  protection  of  lives  and  property,  and  restoration  of  law  and 
order.  Specific  duties  prescribed  fell  into  two  areas  affecting  structure: 
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1.  Security  functions;  escort  and  guard  internees,  defaid 
civilian  inclosures  and  rear  areas  from  isolated  resistance,  guerrillas, 
and  hostile  attacks,  and  seize  and  secure  civil  records,  property,  and 
faoilities. 

2.  Law  and  order  functions;  prevent  pillage  and  pilferage, 
conduct  energetic  preventive  policing,  and  administer  jails  or  prisons. 

Doctrinal  information  considered  military  occtpation  in  general 
terms,  and  presented  conplex  problems  to  military  police  planners. 
Counterintelligence  planners  assessed  the  probable  reaction  of  these 
civilians  to  Tenth.  Anty  forces.  Japanese  propaganda  would  prx±>ably  result 
in  fear  and  possible  hostility  until  U.  S.  intentions  were  demonstrated. 
Thus,  the  Tenth.  Army  concept  initially  treated  each  enoty  civilian  on 
Okinawa  as  a  prisoner  of  war  until  properly  classified.  Although 
segregated  from  actiral  prisoners  of  war,  each  civilian  would  require  all  of 
the  same  handling  consideraticns.  This  added  a  second  requiranait  to 
perform  all  the  same  duties  necessary  for  prisoners  of  war.  Civilian 
functions  could  not  be  consolidated  with  prisoner  of  war  handling  since  the 
two  groups  had  to  be  segregated:  separate  collecting  points,  separate 
inclosures,  and  separate  evacuation  processes.  At  a  minimum,  this  would 
require  duplication  of  the  military  police  sipport  to  carbat  units 
considered  adequate  for  handling  prisoners  of  war. 

This  mission  area  also  required  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
civilians  that  would  be  interned  in  order  to  judge  the  inpact  on  structure. 
In  this  case,  military  government  planners  prepared  a  detailed  estimate  of 
civilians  to  be  interned,  respective  geographic  locations,  and  relative 
time  in  the  canpaign.  The  plan  swisioned  a  synmetricaluncovering  of  the 
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civilian  pcpulaticn  in  the  north  and  south.  Ihe  total  population 
anticipated  counted  approodroately  three  hundred  thousand  Okinawans."^® 

Military  government  teams  were  attached  to  cctcibat  units  at  the 
lowest  levels;  however,  the  2d  Provisional  Military  Police  Battalion 
attached  to  the  Military  Government  Section,  Island  Canmand  was  not 
scheduled  to  arrive  at  the  target  until  seventeen  days  after  the  initial 
landing.  Three  carpanies  frcm  the  1st  Provisional  Military  Police 
Battalion  were  attached  to  the  III  ^ferine  Anphibious  Corps:  Caipany  A 
attached  to  the  Military  Government  Section,  III  Iferine  Anphibious  Corps, 
and  Qitpanies  B  and  C  attached  to  the,  1st  and  6th  Iferine  Divisiondto  work 
with  military  government  teams.  This  joint  task  organization  planned  to 
cover  the  shortfall  created  by  the  shipping  flow  of  the  garrison  forces, 
and  moved  more  military  police  support  forward  to  handle  civilians.^' 

Th-iH  missicn  area  demanded  augmentation  of  military  police 
structure  based  upon  the  density  of  the  civilian  pcpulaticn  on  Okinawa. 
Planners  accatmodated  this  need  through  shifts  in  task  organization.  Each 
corps  had  a  military  police  battalion  attached,  and  the  III  Iferine 
Artphibious  Corps  had  garrison  force  military  police  cxirpanies  attached. 
Additionally,  the  remainder  of  the  1st  Provisional  Military  Police 
Battalion  planned  to  land  and  attach  to  the  1st  Engineer  Special 
Brigade/Tenth  Anty  Shore  Party  Group.  Tenth  Amy  plamers  shifted  three 
battalions  of  anry  level  and  garrison  force  military  police  support  to 
cotibat  units  early  in  the  canpaign.  The  plan  later  shifted  garrison  force 
units  back  under  Island  Ccmmand.  Thorough  planning  by  military  government 
sections  allowed  military  police  planners  to  be  flexible  in  the  ettployment 
of  a  limited  structure.*”' 
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Security  Cperaticns 

Security  qperations  dcctrinally  overlapped  the  four  other  missicn 
areas.  In  traffic  cperations,  military  police  secured  main  simply  routes, 
key  road  junctions,  and  bridges.  In  prisoner  of  war  cperaticns,  military 
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police  secured  collecting  points,  inclosures,  and  prisoners  in  transit.  In 
civilian  control  operations,  military  police  secured  civil  records, 
pcpulations,  and  facilities.  Military  police  also  conducted  tactical 
security  cperaticns  in  rear  areas  against  enaty  small  units  or  guerrillas. 

As  will  be  shown  in  law  and  order  cperaticns,  security  is  inherent  in  the 
act  of  policing.  Ihese  fimcticns  generally  do  not  affect  structural 
planning,  as  most  are  subset  activities  of  another  missicn  area.  As  such, 
they  require  no  additional  personnel.  However,  security  of  critical 
facilities  such  as  si:pply  dunps,  airfields,  caimand  pests,  or  ccnstructicn 
units  generally  required  dedicated  forces  with  this  as  their  primary  focus. 

In  these  cases,  military  police  forces  required  structuring  to  accotmodate 
these  planned  missions.^' 

5M  19-5  and  Phib  19  described  all  the  duties  listed  above. 

Additionally,  these  references  provided  guidance  concerning  shore  party 
security  ccncems.  Security  of  supply  duttps  constituted  a  major 
censideratien  in  the  normal  cenfusien  that  characterized  the  beach  service 
area  during  an  anphibious  landing.  Security  of  supplies  precluded 
pilferage  and  protected  than  against  enaiy  ijnits  and  civilians. 

Intelligence  estimates  described  counterlandings  and  erplqyment  of 

■* 

paratroops  within  the  beachhead  as  likely  enany  courses  of  action.  This 

potential  threat  required  that  structural  plans  account  for  it.  Military 

police  detachments  from  division  assets  attached  to  the  first  subordinate  ' 
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shore  parties  to  land,  and  corpany  size  detachments  from  corps'  military 
police  tnits  ultimately  sipported  the  Ttoiy  Shore  Party  Group.*’ 

Next,  consideration  of  airfield  security  requirements  was  a 
critical  planning  factor.  The  size  of  Kadena  and  Yontan  airfields  and  the 
prospect  of  developing  sixteen  additional  airfields  created  a  major 
structural  consideration.  Doctrine  asserted  that  military  police 
coipanies,  aviation  provided  a  proper  support  relationship  for  a  single 
tactical  air  forces  installation.  However,  no  infontation  on  security 
requirements  for  either  of  these  airfields  or  any  of  the  planned  airfields 
was  present  in  the  historical  records  available.  Additionally,  this 
organization  provided  expandable  structure,  but  no  information  on  actual 
size  or  structure  was  addressed  in  the  documents  examined.  The  1243d 
Military  Police  Ocnpany,  Aviation  and  the  1388th  Military  Police  Ootpany, 
Aviation  both  existed  under  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Squadron,  92d  Air 
Depot  Group.  These  two  units  are  mentioned  in  the  action  report  of  the 
Provost  Marshal,  Tenth  Arny,  but  only  briefly.  It  is  unclear  vhy 
additional  aviation  conpanies  were  not  planned  to  support  the  two  other 
existing  airfields  or  the  fourteen  planned  airfields.  Plans  fail  address 
any  of  these  additional  requirements.’® 

Law  and  Order  Operations 

Doctrine  from  FM  19-5  and  Phib  19  specified  law  and  order 
operations  encotpassed  within  the  scope  of  traffic  control  operations, 
prisoner  of  war  operations,  and  civilian  control  operations.  These 
functions,  such  as  traffic  enforcement  or  enforcement  of  civil  populations, 
were  corrponents  of  the  larger  mission  areas.  These  redundant  functions 
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required  no  additicanal  structure  beyond  that  required  for  the  principal 
mission  area.^^ 

Two  other  independent  functions  of  law  and  order  cperaticns 
prescribed  by  doctrine  existed  in  plans.  The  most  significant  function 
involved  control  of  stragglers.  Stragglers  consisted  of  unauthorized 
personnel  in  a  given  zone  of  action.  These  stragglers  routinely  included 
souvenir  hunters  or  curiosity  seekers.  Their  movanent  from  rear  areas  and 
presence  in  forward  areas  clogged  main  supply  routes  and  interfered  with 
combat  forces.  Doctrine  prescribed  establishmait  of  straggler  lines, 
points,  and  patrols  as  control  measures.  These  requirements  sonetimes 
coincided  with  other  traffic,  prisoner  of  war,  civilian  control,  or 
security  posts;  however,  this  was  not  always  the  case.  Given  its  relative 
priority  by  Tenth  Army,  this  function  required  consideration  in  fomir^ 
structxnre.  Straggler  controls  were  normally  instituted  immediately  to  the 
rear  of  division  boundaries  placing  principal  responsibility  with  the  corps 
military  police.  The  scope  of  this  prdblan  typically  grew  as  service  and 
garrison  forces  flowed  ashore  later  in  the  caitpaign.  However,  as  shown 
earlier,  the  corps  military  police  assets  became  less  engaged  with 
prisoners  and  civilians  as  garrison  forces  became  cperaticnal.  The  result 
was  that  corps  military  police  battalions  planned  to  shift  eitphasis  from 
other  mission  areas  to  this  one. 

Another  independent  function  of  law  and  order  operations  ccncemed 
general  enforcement.  First,  military  police  attempted  to  prevent 
pilferage,  praniscuous  firing  of  weapons,  unauthorized  possession  of 
souvenirs  or  contraband,  and  desecration  of  tombs.  Violations  were 
investigated,  incidents  reported,  and  restraint  applied  when  necessary. 
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The  Island  Canmand  operated  a  U.S.  prisoner  central  stoctede.  At  lower 
levels,  taiporary  stockades  were  operated  as  necessary.  Plans  placed  the 
responsibility  for  law  and  order  operations  with  military  police  units  at 
each  level  due  to  anticipated  infrequency  of  violations 

Cperations-based  Assessment  of  Structxire 
Traffic  Control  Cperaticns 

Traffic  operations  planned  in  the  beaohhead  enployed  doctrinal 
relationships  of  military  police  units  attached  to  shore  party  elanents  as 
described  in  the  planning  assessment.  At  division  and  lower  levels 
operations  were  executed  in  accordance  with  plans.  As  the  corps'  shore 
parties  landed,  corps  military  police  units  were  planned  for  sipport  of 
these  organizations.  XXTV  Corps  assumed  control  of  the  southern  half  of 
the  Bagushi  beaches  on  Ii+2  and  III  Iferine  Attphibious  Corps  assumed  control 
of  the  northern  half  on  Ih-6.  1st  Platoon,  Ccnpany  A  and  1st  Platoon 
Coipany  B,  519th  Military  Police  Battalion  detached  froii  their  parent 
ccttpanies  supporting  the  7th  and  96th  Infantry  Divisions.  They  remained  on 
the  beach  as  planned  to  support  the  XXIV  Corps  Shore  Party.  Ccirpanies  C 
and  D  of  the  1st  Military  Police  Battalion,  Fleet  Iferine  Force,  Pacific 
were  planned  to  support  the  III  Marine  Anphibious  Corps  Shore  Party.  These 
units,  originally,  scheduled  to  land  on  irHl,  did  not  ootte  ashore  until  Dfll 
leaving  the  corps  shore  party  without  support  for  five  days."  During 
this  period  the  1st  and  6th  tferine  Divisions  left  guides  behind  in  critical 
intersections  to  protect  their  lines  of  ocmnunication  to  the  beach. 

The  Tenth  Army  Shore  Party  Group  assumed  control  of  the  beachhead 
on  9  ipril  1945.^®  Tenth  Anty  Shore  Party  Group  or  1st  Engineer  Special 
Brigade  relied  upon  military  police  elements  of  both  corps'  shore  parties. 
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Catpany  D  of  1st  Provlsianal  Military  Police  Battalion  was  planned  to 
attach  to  the  brigade  for  additional  sipport.  Scheduled  to  land  cn  L+5, 
this  unit  did  not  arrive  until  L+16.  Corps'  military  police 
responsibilities  were  divided  north  and  south  at  yellow  beach  3  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bisha  Gawa.  Ihe  northern  beaches  were  largely  abandcned  after 
1  my  1945.^' 

Ihe  Tenth  Army  Provost  mrshal  reported  division  military  police 
on  duty  cn  the  beaches  and  main  roads  on  Irfl  in  accordance  with  plans.  The 
6th  Marine  Division  assessed  their  military  police  organization  for  shore 
party  stpport  as  adequate  and  efficient.  Both  corps  r^xorted  no  congestion 
cn  their  beaches;  however.  III  Marine  Anphibious  Corps  noted  that  the  shore 
party  military  police  landed  too  late  to  perform  efficiently,  and  seme 
beaches  used  to  land  Tenth  Anty  service  units  had  inadequate  traffic 
control . ” 

As  initial  inland  traffic  control  operations  in  central  Okinawa 
progressed,  military  police  assisted  engineers  posting  signs.  This 
additional  duty  diverted  personnel  planned  for  use  at  traffic  posts.  The 
engineers  recamiended  greater  numbers  of  military  police  to  keep  main 
svpply  routes  open.  As  eperations  in  the  north  progressed  rapidly  and  more 
roads  uncovered,  traffic  control  was  hanpered.  Due  to  the  number  of 
military  police  required  to  handle  civilians,  guard  supply  dunps,  anH  still 
afloat,  insufficient  military  police  were  available  for  traffic  control 
posts.  The  initial  traffic  prcblans  were  corrected  as  more  units  such  as 
the  1st  Military  Police  Battalion  flowed  ashore  and  established  traffic 
posts  as  planned.  The  6th  mrine  Division  Engineer  reported  that  er^ineers 
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handled  traffic  ccntix)!  at  oonstructian  sites  until  military  police  became 
available.^® 

At  the  end  of  J^ril  1945  the  III  Marine  Anphibious  Corps  executed 
two  separate  division  moves  south  into  the  Tenth  Artiy^  lines.  Additionally, 
the  27th  Infantry  Division  moved  to  the  north  to  assume  tactical 
responsibility  for  that  area.®®  All  of  these  division  moves  succeeded 
without  any  difficulty.  This  provided  evidence  of  adequate  military  police 
structure  vhen  division  and  corps  units  supported  each  other.®® 

Traffic  control  became  critical  during  the  ncnsoons  between  late 
Mciy  and  early  June.  U.S.  Arny  Forces,  Pacific  Ocean  Areas,  ODserver 
reports  indicated  that  there  was  a  need  for  more  properly  trained  military 
police,  especially  in  these  later  phases.  It  further  inferred  that 
inadequate  military  police  structure  coipounded  the  problems  in  the  XXIV 
Corps  zone  created  by  weather.  Subsequ^it  to  the  loss  of  supply  routes  13 
and  5,  the  structure  supported  twenty- four-hour-a-day  cperaticns  between 
I/fSl  and  IrH65.  However,  XXIV  Corps  military  police  assisted  III  Marine 
Anphibious  Corps  military  police  with  control  of  XXIV  Corps  traffic  cn 
route  1  vhile  route  13  was  closed. 

Traffic  control  operations  supporting  Tenth  Anty,  as  it  uncovered 
the  southern  end  of  Okinawa  and  encountered  dense  pockets  of  remainiijg 
civilians,  were  characterized  at  all  echelons  as  excellent.  Jany  traffic 
posts  south  of  the  island  Command  forward  boundary  were  jointly  manned. 

The  III  Sferine  Anphibious  Corps  characterized  these  cperations  as  requiring 
strenuous  effort  from  available  units.®® 

Traffic  ccntrol  in  the  outlying  island  cperations  is  evidenced  by 
cperations  of  3d  Platoon,  2d  ^ferine  Division  Milita2y  Police  Ccitp)any  on 
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Iheya  Shima  and  Aguni  Shima.  This  platoon's  si;pport  for  shore  party 
required  augmentation  by  Iferines  of  a  thirty  five  man  replacement  draft. 

The  S-4  indicated  that  the  doctrinal  ccnpliment  of  military  police  was 
insvifficient  for  handling  both  traffic  cperaticos  and  civilian  handlii^ 
cperations  simultaneously.'*^ 

In  summary,  the  results  of  traffic  control  cperaticos  provided 
mixed  reviews  on  the  svpporting  structure.  First,  it  is  difficult  to  draw 
exact  discriminating  lines  between  prcblams  created  by  late  arriving  units 
and  insufficient  structure.  Division  level  sijpport  was  gaierally  viewed  as 
adequate  except  within  the  separate  regimental  landing  force  aiployed  on 
Iheya  Shima.  However,  division  cperaticos  received  sijpplementary  si:5pKDrt 
fron  corps  military  police  imits.  Cperaticos  at  corps  or  anty  levels 
sometimes  indicated  a  need  for  additional  structure.  This  resulted 
primarily  from  the  late  arrival  of  corps,  arity,  and  garrison  military 
police  xmits,  and  was  corrected  as  these  units  became  available.  Garrison 
forces  provided  minimal  augmentation  to  ccrribat  units  in  this  mission  area; 
however,  the  two  corps  loltimately  supported  each  other  late  in  the 
canpaign.  Finally,  the  simultaneous  requiranent  to  accoipli^  other 
missions  was  a  significant  distraction  fron  traffic  cperations  throughout 
the  canpaign. 

Prisoner  of  War  Cperations 

Planned  prisoner  of  war  operations  sinply  included  collection, 
escorting,  holding,  and  processing  of  Japanese  military  prisoners  and  other 
labor  troops.  Gcnplexity  entered  into  this  mission  area  only  as 
responsibility  for  various  tasks  was  assigned  to  a  particular  level  of 
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ndlitary  police  si^port.  As  noted  earlier  in  this  chapter,  planners 
assumed  that  military  police  structure  assigned  to  caiibat  units  would  be 
adequate  to  acootplish  this  f\jncticn.  Additionally,  garrison  forces  were 
tasked  to  take  over  cperaticn  of  corps  inclosures  and  conduct  permanent 
processing  of  prisoners.  They  were  imable  to  acootplish  this  and  had  to 
cpt  for  a  single  central  inclosure 

Historical  records  reflect  that  the  internment  and  processing  of 
over  10,000  prisoners  was  accotplished  without  significant  difficulty. 
Planned  tenporary  inclosures  were  operated  by  both  corps  until  the  Island 
Command  tatporary  central  inclosure  was  cpened  on  17  J^ril  1945.  Garrison 
forces  also  proved  inadequate  to  run  the  central  inclosure  at  several 
points  during  the  canpaign.  The  1st  Platoon,  I62d  Military  Police  Cotpany, 
Prisoner  of  War  Processing,  had  to  provide  or  augment  security  during  these 
periods.  In  spite  of  this,  the  unit  proved  adequate  for  the  task  of 
processing  10,000  prisoners  over  the  allotted  period.  The  clear  inference 
from  review  of  these  operations  points  to  the  adequacy  of  the  military 
police  structure  within  combat  forces  as  well  as  the  inadequacy  of  military 
police  structure  within  garrison  forces.*® 

Civilian  Handling  Cperations 

Civilian  handliiig  cperations  ran  peirallel  to  prisoner  of  war 
operations,  but  were  thirty  times  the  size  and  scope  of  the  latter.  This 
mission  area  represented  the  most  significant  challenge  of  the  canpaign  for 
military  police.  Planners,  as  already  noted  in  this  chapter,  provided  a 
dedicated  military  police  structure  intended  to  integrate  into  the  Military 
Government  Section  of  the  Island  Comnand.  The  2d  Provisional  Military 
Police  Battalion  ultimately  provided  this  sipport;  however,  the  unit  landed 
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in  three  principal  echelons  on  L+17,  L+25,  and  Ih-37.  This  scheduled  flow 
into  the  target  rendered  this  battalion  unavailable  mtil  phase  three  of 
the  cairpaign  catising  other  vmits  to  cotpensate  in  the  interim  period. 
Whereas,  military  police  units  assigned  to  cotibat  forces  planned  to  collect 
and  escort  civilians,  garrison  forces  were  expected  to  hold  civilians, 
administer  to  twenty  three  planned  canps,  and  provide  a  full  range  of 
support  to  the  military  government  teams.*® 

In  order  to  reinforce  available  military  police  units  eaurly  in  the 
cperation,  Ocnpanies  A,  B,  and  C  of  the  1st  Provisional  Military  Police 
Battalion  attached  to  the  III  Nferine  Anphibious  Corps  and  landed  on  L  day 
through  L+2.  These  units  dedicated  their  efforts  excliasively  to  this 
mission  area.  The  1st  Military  Police  Battalion,  Fleet  Iferine  Force, 
Pacific  as  already  mentioned  landed  eight  days  late.  This  factor  also 
deprived  the  III  Iferine  Anphibious  Corps  of  planned  srpport  for  this 
fimction  during  this  initial  phase. 

Civilian  inclosures  established  by  military  government  teams  in 
the  beach  service  area  were  initially  unguarded  due  to  insufficient 
military  police  once  divisions  moved  forward.  Lack  of  interpreters  again 
haitpered  military  police  support.  Selected  observer  reports  recoiitiended 
that  military  police  tables  of  organization  be  expanded  to  include 
interpreters  in  each  cotpany  and  battalion  headquarters ^ 

Coribat  forces  were  required  to  conduct  civilian  handling 
operations  beyond  mere  collection  at  least  twice  during  the  canpaign.  A 
shortage  of  military  police  burdened  the  coiibat  forces  of  6th  Marine 
Division  with  civilians  in  northern  Okinawa  between  Li+20  and  L+SO.  This 
issue  impacted  6th  Iferine  Division  tactical  operations  significantly.  As  a 
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result,  the  decision  was  made  to  decline  civilian  cperations  where  a 
potential  adverse  resialt  to  tactical  cperations  might  occur.  This  problem 
occurred  again  for  6th  Iferine  Division  late  in  the  caitpaign  in  southern 
Okinawa.  However,  this  time  the  15th  I&rines  formed  a  provisional  military- 
police  unit  of  two  officers  and  seventy  five  enlisted  Marines  to  handle 
civilians.  In  both  cases,  the  available  military  police  structure  proved 
inadequate  to  accarplish  planned  missions."® 

The  problans  handling  civilians  resulted  frcm  three  basic 
factor.  First,  the  late  arrival  of  coiibat  sipport  and  garrison  forces 
limited  ability  to  ccpe  with  initial  numbers  of  ci-vilians.  Second,  the 
return  of  all  three  ccnpanies  of  the  1st  Provisional  Military  Police 
Battalion  to  Island  Qanmand  control  vhile  6th  Lferine  Division  was  quickly 
uncovering  large  numbers  of  ci-vilians,  put  this  division  at  immediate 
disadvantage.  Third,  the  density  of  civilians  uncovered  in  final  stages  of 
the  caitpaign  ocntoined  with  lengthy  evacuation  routes  to  cairps  in  the  rear, 
stressed  the  military  police  structure.  This  occurred  at  a  time  when 
military  police  were  providing  a  full  range  of  services  across  the  entire 
island.  NO  other  cperational  exaitples  indicating  insufficient  military 

police-structure  existed. — All  other  planned  civilian  cperations  were - 

acocnplished,  and  a  total  of  284,669  civilians  were  successfully 
interned."® 

Security  Operations 

Security  of  sipply  duitps,  cdrfields,  comnand  posts,  or  other 
critical  sites  r^resented  four  curecis  vhich  required  independent  military 
police  structure.  Little  evidence  of  advance  detailed  planning  or 
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enumeration  of  sites  left  caily  general  guidance  addressing  the  types  of 
service  or  rear  area  activities  requirii^  protection.  Supply  duitp  security 
was  the  responsibility  of  the  re^ective  shore  party  comiander;  however, 
airfields,  ccnmand  posts,  or  other  sites  received  no  attention  in  plans. 

Plans  included  stpply  dunp  security  provisions  and  strict 
prohibition  of  pilfering.  The  absence  of  sufficient  military  police 
initially  in  the  beach  service  area  resulted  in  considerable  looting  and 
pilferage  of  equipment  and  supplies.  As  additional  units  landed  this 
problem  came  under  control.  The  equipment  of  the  1st  Military  Police 
Battalion,  Fleet  N&rine  Force,  Pacific  landed  cn  yellow  beach  three  ahead 
of  the  Battalion.  When  the  unit  came  ashore  on  L+ll,  virtually  all  of  it 
was  gone.  It  took  opprcocimately  five  days  for  the  battalion  to  recover  the 
majority  of  its  v^cles,  and  by  six  days  for  the  quartermaster  to  replace 
essential  si;pplies.®° 

Plans  failed  to  address  security  for  airfields.  Very  little 
information  exists  regarding  the  actual  security  of  Kadena  or  Ycntan 
airfields.  The  1st  Provisional  Military  Police  Battalion,  the  1st  Military 
Police  Battalion,  Fleet  Iferine  Force,  Pacific,  and  the  519th  Military 
Police  Battalion  all  augmented  security  at  one  or  both  of  these  airfields 
on  numerous  occasions  during  the  cartpaign.  In  the  absence  of  specific 
plans,  these  additional  missions  pulled  planned  structure  from  other 
mission  areas. 

Plans  also  failed  to  address  security  of  ccnmand  posts.  Doctrine 
prescribed  military  police  support  for  the  field  army  command  post; 
however,  this  svpport  was  oriented  around  personnel  protection  of  the 
ccmmanding  general.  This  function  was  not  prescribed  for  corps  and 
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division  vmits.  Hie  5l9t±i  Military  Police  Battalion  provided  a  platoon  to 
the  Tenth  Anty  Ccranand  Post.  This  platoon  provided  security  for  the 
headquarters  and  assisted  the  provost  marshal  operating  a  special  G-2 
intencrogation  area.  The  Cotmanding  General,  Island  Command  also  ettployed  a 
large  twenty  man  personal  security  detail.  Cottpany  D,  1st  Provisional 
Military  Police  Battalion  provided  this  detail.  Finally,  sane  division 
units  also  used  military  police  for  security  of  the  division  conmand  post. 
Here  again,  laplanned  missions  pulled  structure  away  fixni  other  potential 
enployment. 

Finally,  miscellaneous  security  requirements  such  as  protection  of 
navy  oonstructicn  battalion  sites  and  equipment  drew  ipon  military  police 
structijre.  These  miscellaneous  security  tasks  were  not  planned.  The  1st 
Militcuy  Police  Battalion,  Fleet  Lferine  Force,  Pacific,  provided  this  type 
of  support  during  ptose  three  of  the  campaign.  This  security  was  not 
incident  to  another  principal  mission  area  such  as  traffic  cperaticns. 
Military  police  focused  on  security  of  cissets  at  nig^t  vhen  incperable. 

Planned  and  unplanned  security  cperaticns  constituted  the  largest 
inpediment  to  structural  adequacy  for  other  mission  areas.  Inprcperly 
considered,  these  requirements  lacked  sufficient  dedicated  structure  to 
ensure  successful  mission  acccrplishment  and  non-interference  with  other 
mission  azeas. 

Law  and  Order  Cperaticns 

Straggler  control  topped  the  list  of  duties  in  this  mission  area. 
This  responsibility  rested  primarily  with  the  corps  military  police  units, 
however,  all  levels  of  command  bore  a  responsibility  for  enfarcanent.  The 
Tenth  Anty  Provost  J&rshal  reported  this  as  the  greatest  enforcanent 
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problem,  but  approximately  seven  hundred  and  ninety  stragglers  were 
apprdiended  in  the  beach  maintenance  area  alone  between  L+S  and  L+60. 
Conversely,  the  519th  Military  Police  Battalion  apprehended  only  Fifty  four 
stragglers  in  the  XXIV  Corps  zone  of  action  between  L  day  and  L+84.  These 
cperations  achieved  planned  results  without  significant  difficulties 
indicating  adequate  sipporting  structure  “ 

General  enforcement  and  prevention  of  pilferage  required  the 
second  greatest  amount  of  military  police  effort.  Few  cunrests  were  made, 
but  much  of  the  missing  material  was  recovered  by  militaiy  police.  Here, 
itdlitary  police  structirre  provided  adequate  sipport  for  a  planned  and 
valuable  service.  Enforcanent  of  weapons  discipline  in  rear  areas  and 
prevention  of  desecration  of  torbs  were  the  subject  of  limited  historical 
discussion  in  unit  reports.  It  is  clear  that  these  missions  were  planned 
for  and  conducted  indicating  that  the  minimum  necessary  supporting 
structure  was  available  These  law  and  order  operations  pointed  to  the 
adequacy  of  military  police  structure  for  this  function. 

Summary 

Numerous  prdblans  existed  with  both  the  planned  and  actual 
military  police  structure.  While  generally  adequate  to  provide  required 
support  for  this  campaign,  planning  gaps,  management  of  force  arrival,  and 
control  of  task  organization  at  the  target  were  sometimes  deficient. 

Chapter  four  discusses  operations  in  detail. 
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CHAPTER  POUR 


MILITARY  POLICE  OPERATIONS  EVALUATICasr 

General 

The  military  police  cperatioms  conducted  during  the  Okinawa 
cartpaign  proved  numerous  and  diverse.  As  in  chapter  three,  this  chapter 
considers  five  functional  or  mission  areas:  Traffic  control  cperatioms, 
prisoner  of  war  cperaticns,  civilian  handling  cperaticns,  security 
cperatioms,  and  law  and  order  operations.  Doctrinal  criteria  for  these 
five  mission  areas  vhich  was  presented  in  chapter  three  and  will  not  be 
-reiterated.  However,  additional  fxmcticnal  criteria  is  discussed. 

Planning  conducted  and  operational  results  are  assessed  within  the 
framework  of  these  five  mission  areas. 

Cperational  Planning  Assessment 
Traffic  Control  Cperaticns  Planning 

Field  Ifenual  (EM)  19-5,  Military  Police,  and  Artphibious  Cperaticns 
(Ehdb)  Volume  19,  Biplaywent  of  Military  Police,  both  provided  military 
police  planners  with  detailed  guidance  for  the  planning  of  traffic  control 
operations.  These  sources  both  point  out  the  dependent  relationship  of  the 
military  police  traffic  control  plan  tpcn  the  approved  traffic  circnalaticn 
plan  prepared  by  the  G-4.  The  ideal  control  plan  resulted  in  proper 
placement  and  coordination  of  traffic  controls  to  ccnpliment  the 
circulation  plan  and  consider  contingencies.^ 
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Review  of  available  cperaticn  plans  and  administrative  plans 
revealed  significant  develcpnent  of  traffic  policy.  Systems  for  numbering 
and  lettering  routes,  posting  of  signs,  area  responsibilities,  and 
functional  responsibilities  were  presented  in  these  documaats.  At  each 
level  a  traffic  circulation  plan  was  discussed,  however,  cnly  the  2d  Iferine 
Division  Order  inclxided  a  traffic  circulation  diagram.  U.S.  Army  Forces, 
Pacific  Ocean  Area  Selected  Observers  noted  that  numerous  traffic 
circulation  plans  were  not  prepared  prior  to  landing  nor  were  they 
available  for  immediate  inplementaticn.^ 

The  inference  exists  that  detailed  control  planning  was  delayed  by 
the  absence  of  timely  circulation  plans.  However,  the  Tenth  Army  G-4 
reported  that  the  Army  traffic  circulation  map  required  very  few  changes, 
indicating  a  plan  existed  at  the  start  of  the  canpaign.  The  Tenth  Am^ 
Provost  Lfershal  spoke  further  to  this  issue  noting  that  original  plans 
proved  satisfactory.  Finally,  the  Provost  tfershal  reported  that  military 
police  ashore  on  D+l  had  strip  maps  in  their  possession  vhich  had  been 
prqpared  aboard  ship  frcm  aerial  photographs.  In  contrast,  the  1st 
Military  Police  Battalion,  Fleet  ^ferine  Force,  Pacific  put  together  their 
traffic  control  plans  subsequent  to  arriving  at  the  III  Artphibious  Corps 
cotmand  post  at  Qnna  Point.  This  occurred  for  two  reasons.  First,  the 
battalion,  as  discussed  in  chapter  three,  landed  late  on  L+ll.  Second,  the 
6th  Iferine  Division  had  made  quick  and  sizable  gains  expanding  the  Corps 
zone  of  action  to  the  north.  The  planning  conducted  at  Onna  actually 
involved  the  battalion's  follow-on  planning  subsequent  to  the  assault.^ 

Traffic  circulation  planning  at  various  levels  was  criticized  as 
mtimely;  however,  timely  military  police  traffic  control  planning  did 
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cxxxir.  SucJi  initial  traffic  control  planning  attainted  to  meet  basic 
doctrinal  standards.  The  Provost  Marshal,  U.S.  Army  Forces,  Pacific  Cfcean 
Areas,  and  the  Provost  tfershal.  Tenth  Anry  stiodied  potential  differences  in 
traffic  control  requirements  from  previous  Pacific  Ocean  Areas  operations. 
Finally,  untimely  traffic  circulation  planning  by  sane  units  failed  to 
achieve  doctrinal  objectives:  ocnplimentary  traffic  control  and 
circulation  planning.  Ultimately,  these  two  processes  occurred  independent 
of  each  other  or  in  reverse  order  at  sane  levels  within  the  Tenth  Anry.* 

Prisoner  of  War  Cperations  Planning 

Dochrinal  prisoner  of  war  operations  planning  required 
ccnsideraticn  of  several  basic  ocnponents:  handling,  collecting  points, 
evacouation,  and  inclosures.  PM  19-5  and  Phib  19  both  addressed  each  of 
these  areas.  Depending  vpon  the  given  stage  of  an  aitphibious  operation, 
responsibilities  for  each  of  these  areas  varied.  Within  the  beachhead  the 
shore  party  canmander  was  responsible;  however,  this  was  generally  a 
military  police  function  in  the  traditional  rear  area.® 

Basic  handling  guidance  was  aimed  at  protectican  of  the  prisoners 
rights  under  Field  ifenual  (EM)  27-10,  Rales  of  Land  Warfare.  Collechicn 
points  provided  a  coordinated  location  for  tactical  units  to  deliver 
prisoners.  These  were  normally  operated  by  the  division  military  police 
platcxan  or  cntpany,  the  unit  also  responsible  for  evacuation  of  prisoners 
to  inclosures.* 

Inclosures  were  dochrinally  established  by  a  corps  or  army  in  a 
caiibat  or  camunicatians  zone.  Targe  inclosures,  termed  central 
inclosures,  were  established  by  theater  or  field  amy  canmanders. 
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Prisoners  were  processed  by  a  prisoner  of  war  processing  corpany  at  the 
inclosure  in  accordance  with  War  Department  requirements.  The  term, 
prisoner  of  war  stockade,  finds  its  way  into  the  action  reports  of  this 
caitpaign.  This  is  not  a  doctrinal  tern  for  describing  a  prisoner  of  war 
facility.  It  generally  refers  to  something  between  the  collectii^  point 
and  the  inclosure  described  here.  This  facility  is  used  at  the  division 
and  corps  level  in  addition  to  collecting  points.  It  does  not  provide  the 
permanent  processing  described  above.’' 

As  discussed  in  chapter  three,  the  Tenth  Army  plan  did  not  provide 
an  estimate  of  prisoners  to  be  captured.  However,  military  police  study  of 
prisoners  captured  in  the  Philippines  and  other  small  island  caitpaigns 
resulted  in  anticipation  of  larger  numbers  of  prisoners.  Corps  military 
police  units  were  initially  tasked  to  establish  and  operate  three  prisoner 
of  war  inclosures  or  stockades:  one  by  XXTV  Corps  and  two  by  III  Phib 
Corps.  Subsequently,  the  5lst  Military  Police  Battalion,  Island  GarnBnd, 
planned  to  assume  control  of  the  three  corps  inclosures.® 

These  plans  provided  detailed  guidance  for  handling  of  prisoners, 
operation  of  collecting  points,  administration  of  inclosures,  and 
evacuation  of  prisoners  within  both  the  beachhead  and  the  various  zones  of 
action.  The  1st  Military  Police  Battalion  used  the  Tenth  Amy  concept  for 
handlir^  prisoners  in  both  training  and  planning.  The  former  Canmanding 
Officer  of  Coipany  A,  Colonel  Kaineth  J.  Becker,  indicated  that  both  Mip 
concept  and  the  training  were  proper  for  what  they  encountered.  These 
prisoner  of  war  plans  were  all  consistent  with  basic  doctrine.* 
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Civilian  Handling  Operations  Planning 

The  former  G-3  of  6th  tferine  Division,  Lieutenant  General  Victor 
H.  Krulak,  U.  S.  Lferine  Corps,  Retired,  noted  that  Okinawa  was  the 
division's  first  real  experience  with  civilians.  They  realized  that  the 
Okinawans  were  not  treated  well  by  the  Japanese.  Even  though  they  obeyed 
the  Japanese,  under  American  control  they  would  be  ootpliant,  helpless,  and 
require  care.  The  Tenth  Amy  planned  to  be  catpassionate,  provide  food, 
and  medical  attenticn  in  the  ccntext  of  the  tactical  situation.^" 

IM  19-5  discussed  the  sipreme  authority  of  a  military  government 
over  lands,  property,  and  inhabitants  of  an  eneity  territory.  Phib  19 
provided  practical  guidance  on  the  inportance  and  techniques  for  handling 
and  controlling  civilians.  Military  police  missions  again  included  both 
security  and  law  and  order  fmctions  previously  depicted  in  chapter 
three. 

Numerous  articles  on  civil  ciffairs,  military  government,  eneny 
civilians,  and  related  planning  provided  additional  lessons  learned  in 
prior  caitpaigns.  The  considerations  of  international  law,  the  inpact  cm 
combat  and  supporting  operations  in  the  fferianas,  the  extrane  behavior  of 
Japanese  civilians  on  Saipan,  and  planning  considerations  for  the  I&rianas 
were  among  the  topics  included This  operation  planned  to  integrate 
military  police  with  military  government  relieving  military  police  of  all 
but  security  considerations.  As  such,  military  police  planners  primarily 
considered  numbers  of  civilians  and  their  attitudes.  “ 

Finally,  military  police  anticipation  of  requirements  for 
controlling  civilians  is  evidenced  in  pre-operation  training.  Both  tferines 
and  soldiers  conducted  language  training  designed  to  facilitate  basic 
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cxOTtminicatian  between  military  police  and  the  Okinawans.  Classes  and 
lectures  were  designed  to  develop  appropriate  attitudes  focusing  on  relief 
and  protection  of  these  civilians.  Training  recognized  that  these  units 
contained  combat  veterans  with  potentially  hostile  attitudes  toward  enary 
civilians . 

The  three  battalions  of  military  police  sipport  pushed  forward 
into  the  assault  echelon  clearly  reflected  an  appreciation  for  the  scope  of 
civilian  handling  operations  anticipated.  Policies  considered  security 
first  by  initially  treating  all  civilians  as  prisoners.  Second,  policy 
addressed  relief  operations  and  protection  of  civilians.  Last, 
prohibitions  of  American  contact  with  Okinawan  civilians  enhanced  both 
security  for  Tenth  Army  forces  and  the  civilians  residing  in  military 
government  inclosures.  Civilian  handling  operations  are  not  ranembered 
being  of  primary  iirportance  by  all  veterans;  however,  planning  inferred 
that  they  were  the  largest  anticipated  challenge. 

Planning  satisfied  most  doctrinal  standards  incorporating 
significant  detail.  However,  there  was  no  specific  policy  for  the  use  of 
force  with  civilians.  Neither  documentation  or  the  recollection  of 
veterans  revealed  any  explanation.  While  not  addressed  in  Phib  19,  FM  19-5 
provided  specific  guidance  in  this  area.  This  was  a  significant  planning 
failure.  Excepting  this  problan,  civilian  handling  operations  planning  was 
doctrinal,  thorough,  and  adequate  for  the  operational  setting.  “ 

Security  Cperations  Planning 

Security  planning  failed  to  adequately  consider  three  specific 
areas;  airfield  security,  comiand  post  security,  and  er^ineer  and  naval 
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canstruction  battalion  site  security.  There  is  no  indication  of  planning 
■in  any  of  these  areas.  First,  airfield,  considerations  are  entirely  absent 
in  plans,  yet  military  police  action  reports  refer  to  significant  s\;pport 
provided  at  both  Kadena  and  Ycntan  airfields  throughout  the  caitpaign. 
Second,  the  only  discussion  of  conmand  post  security  found  in  plans 
addresses  a  prohibition  on  moving  or  holding  prisoners  or  civilians  vrithin 
sight  or  hearing  of  any  conmand  post.  Ifere  also,  military  police  action 
reports  and  recollections  of  veterans  indicate  security  operations  to 
protect  command  posts  from  the  Anty  level  down  occurred.  Specific 
detachments  were  formed  in  accoixiance  with  EM  19-5  for  protection  of  the 
Commanding  General,  Tenth  Amy  and  the  Oorrmanding  General,  Island  Command. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  this  in  pre-operation  planning.  Third,  numerous 
military  police  units  were  attached  to  engineer  and  naval  construction 
battalion  units  for  security  of  equipment,  personnel,  and  key  sites  such  as 
bridges.  This  is  also  neglected  in  available  plans." 

Finally,  neither  the  Provost  ifershal,  U.S.  Amy  Forces,  Pacific 
Ocean  Areas  or  the  Prxjvost  l&rshal.  Tenth  Amy  considered  these  issues  in 
planning  as  evidenced  by  respective  action  reports.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  doctrinal  standards  identified  in  chapter  three  were  met.“ 

Law  and  Order  Operations  Plaiming 

Two  principal  areas  of  law  and  order  doctrine  were  addressed  in 
chapter  three;  straggler  control  and  general  enforcement.  Plans  addressed 
each  of  these  areas  regardir^  policy  and  prohibitions.  Military  police 
controls  and  schemes  for  enforcement  were  also  generally  addressed.  There 
is  no  indication  of  pacific  plans  for  straggler  control  points,  lines,  or 
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patrols  prior  to  landing.  Nor  is  there  any  indicaticn  of  specific  plans 
for  law  enforcanent  patrols  or  posts.  Neither  of  these  functicns  were 
e:^)ected  to  require  significant  attention  until  later  in  the  caitpaign. 

This  may  account  for  the  absence  of  this  specific  planning.^’ 

Cperational  Results  Assessment 
Traffic  Control  Cperaticns 

The  first  point  of  focus  for  traffic  cperations  was  the  beachhead. 
EM  19-5  clearly  listed  the  first  duty  of  military  police  in  the  beachhead 
as  traffic  control.  There  are  mixed  reviews  on  military  police 
effectiveness  in  this  area.  The  Tenth  Army  G-1  cottplained  of  inadequate 
traffic  control  on  the  beaches  to  guide  debarking  units  to  assaiibly  areas. 
It  is  noted  that  the  Tenth  Anty  Headquarters  came  ashore  on  L+17.  XXIV 
Corps  reported  no  congestion  cm  their  beaches  early  in  the  cperation.  The 
III  Eferine  Anphibious  Corps  action  report  indicated  no  congestion  on  their 
beaches  on  Ih-2;  however,  it  was  noted  that  the  shore  party  military  police 
landed  too  late  to  perform  efficiently.  These  military  police  were 
provided  by  the  1st  Military  Police  Battalion,  Fleet  Sferine  Force,  Pacific 
vhich  landed  eight  days  late  on  Irt-ll.  The  former  Cotpany  A  cotmanding 
officer  of  this  unit.  Colonel  Becker,  stated,  "We  were  playing  catch- xp 
ball  on  the  beach  since  we  landed  late.  If  we  were  to  provide  any  real 
control,  we  should  have  landed  much  earlier."^" 

Cotpanies  A  and  B  of  the  1st  Military  Police  Battalion 
established  traffic  posts,  information  booths,  and  radio  jeep  patrols  of 
the  roads.  Jeeps  conducted  convey  escort,  cleared  roads,  reported  road 
conditions,  reported  on  civilian  concentrations,  and  enforced  traffic 
regulations.  Colonel  Becker  stated,  "isy  Cotpany  handled  traffic  control  ip 
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to  MDtcbu,  but  not  any  further."  i^roocimately  sixty  percent  of  this 
battalion  was  involved  primarily  in  traffic  control.  Becker  noted,  "These 
cperaticns  were  very  effective.  We  kept  civilians  off  of  supply  lines.  We 
kept  supply  lines  cpen. " 

Odipanies  C  and  D  remained  with  the  Corps  Service  Group  at  the 
North  Shore  Party  Area.  Catpany  C  established  traffic  posts,  information 
booths,  and  straggler  collection  points  from  Bishagawa  north  to  Bolo  point 
including  Route  3  and  all  of  the  territory  east  to  the  Ocean.  Oonpany  D 
performed  the  same  functions  in  a  zone  parallel  to  C  Oarpany  along  the  west 
coast  running  north  to  the  road  junction  of  Routes  1  and  6.  The  Provost 
>Eirshal,  Service  Group  exercised  cperaticnal  control  of  these  catpanies. 

The  former  Executive  Officer  of  Corpany  C,  Colonel  James  H.  McCrocklin 
U.S.  Iferine  Corps,  Retired,  recalled,  "Traffic  was  the  most  iitportant 
function  we  had.  It  was  a  function  of  mobility.  Other  than  landing  late 
the  cperaticns  went  well . "  “ 

As  previously  noted.  III  Anphibious  Corps  divisions  left  military 
police  bdiind  at  k^  intersections  as  a  result  of  the  absence  of  the  Corps 
Shore  Party  military  police.  6th  Iferine  Division  noted  that  their  military 
police  organization  for  shore  party  was  adequate  and  efficient.  This  was 
demonstrated  by  their  ability  to  expand  their  military  police  support  frcm 
the  beachhead  as  th^  turned  north?* 

The  519th  Military  Police  Battalion  vras  largely  ^lit  up  among 
their  divisions.  Catpany  A  provided  the  7th  Infantry  Division  with  traffic 
control  in  the  Division  zone  of  action.  1st  Platoon  was  attached  to  the 
Corps  Shore  Party  until  relieved  on  L+18.  Catpany  B  provided  traffic 
control  in  numerous  areas;  1st  Platoon  at  the  Tenth  Amy  Catmand  Post,  2d 
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Platoon  in  the  vicinity  of  Kue  and  Chatan,  and  3d  Platocn  in  the  XXIV  Corps 
area  east  of  Hagushi  beaches.  Cfcitpany  C  also  had  1st  Platocn  attached  to 
the  Corps  Shore  Party  mtil  relieved  on  Ih-18.  Additionally,  cn  Ih-14,  2d 
Platocn,  Ccrtpany  A  and  the  3d  Platoon,  Corpany  C  were  attached  to  the 
Island  Cotmand  Shore  Party  for  traffic  control. 

The  519th  Military  Police  Battalion  was  fully  engaged  in  traffic 
control  froti  the  mcment  it  came  ashore.  As  noted  above,  the  XXIV  Corps 
reported  no  traffic  problans  cn  its  beaches.  Distinctive  Green  and  yellow 
information  booths  were  established  by  the  519th  Military  Police  Battalion 
early  in  the  operation.  These  were  increased  to  cover  inportant  traffic 
centers  as  the  tactical  situation  developed.  These  posts  provided 
invaluable  assistance  to  drivers,  maintained  current  situation  maps,  and 
rerouted  traffic  as  required.^^ 

As  indicated  by  the  Provost  lyershal,  1st  Er^ineer  Special  Brigade, 
military  police  were  initially  sufficient  in  the  beach  maintenance  area. 

All  vho  were  available  were  assigned  to  traffic  control  and  evacuation  of 
civilians  from  the  roads  in  this  area.  Due  to  road  conditions,  traffio 
became  congested  but  never  stopped  moving.  Extensive  civilian  handling 
requirements  made  it  necessary  to  relieve  military  police  from  traffic 
posts  and  patrols  to  collect  these  civilians.  Mfein  sipply  roads  were  still 
being  developed  throughout  this  period.  Construction  of  the  Kadena  traffic 
circle  aided  greatly  with  the  speed,  flow,  and  handling  of  traffic.  After 
construction  of  the  circle,  bottlenecks  only  occurred  on  Route  1  crossing 
the  Bishagawa  and  at  other  bridges  along  Route  1.  In  spite  of  the  late 
arrival  of  the  1st  Military  Police  Battalion  and  the  5lst  Military  Police 
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Battalions  traffic  cperations  within  the  beachhead  were  generally 
successful. “ 

The  system  for  marking  routes  proved  very  satisfactory,  however, 
signs  prepeired  in  Oahu  received  unsatisfactory  distribution  delaying  the 
proper  marking  of  routes.  Military  police  assisted  posting  signs;  thus 
personnel  were  diverted  vbo  had  been  planned  for  traffic  posts.  In  spite 
of  this,  traffic  control  at  all  levels  was  excellent.  Most  difficulties 
were  to  road  conditions.  The  original  Tenth  Anty  plans  proved 
satisfactory,  as  evidenced  by  the  Provost  Marshal's  tour  of  the  Island  on 
I/fl.  Well  informed  Military  Police  armed  with  maps  were  on  duty  cm  the 
beaches  and  along  the  main  roads.  ** 

Next  it  is  appropriate  to  examine  traffic  control  as  the 
cperations  expanded  ashore.  The  6th  Mhrine  Division  made  quick  and 
sweeping  progress  in  the  north.  Much,  of  this  expansion  occurred 
simultaneously  with  develcpnent  of  the  beachhead.  Military  police  sipport 
for  the  6th  ^ferine  Division  drive  came  from  Cotpanies  A  and  B,  1st  Military 
Police  Battalion  as  discussed  above.  As  the  operation  progressed  rapidly, 
more  of  the  island  was  uncovered  and  traffic  control  was  haitpered.  The 
lack  of  military  police,  the  nuinber  of  civilians,  the  requirement  for  duitp 
guards,  and  significant  elements  of  the  military  police  force  were  still 
afloat,  precluded  establishing  all  of  the  desired  traffic  posts.  This 
problem  was  corrected  as  imore  military  police  became  available.^’ 

The  entire  III  Amphibious  Ctorps  di^laced  from  the  north  and 
central  areas  of  Okinawa  to  Tenth  Amy  lines  in  the  south  during  the  first 
week  of  Ifey.  Movements  of  divisions  in  and  out  of  Tenth  Anry  lines  were 
controlled  by  the  Tenth  Army  Provost  Ifershal  Section  in  close  coordination 
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with  the  III  Aitphibious  Corps  and  XXIV  Corps  Provost  Ifershal  Sections. 

The  Tenth  Anty,  Provost  l&rshal's  report  indicates  the  moves  were  all 
cotpleted  without  any  difficulty.  The  6th  Marine  Division  used  their 
military  police  effectively  for  their  divisional  move  to  southern  Okinawa 
between  L+Sl  and  Ij+35.  A  movatient  plan  with  overlay,  rraites  of  march, 
rates  of  march,  and  specific  instructions  to  military  police  was 
incorporated  in  Cperation  Order  number  49-45  on  L+29.^® 

On  Ir+35,  the  1st  Military  Police  Battalion  began  sipervlsing .  the 
moves  south  of  1st  Marine  Division,  6th  Marine  Division,  and  the  III 
Airphibious  Corps  Ccmmand  Post.  The  Battalion  displaced  to  the  new  Corps 
Comiand  Post  in  the  vicinity  of  Futenma  on  li+39.  As  noted  by  the  Tenth 
Amy  Provost  ]y&rshal,  these  major  moves  went  without  difficulty.^’ 

Dust  and  rain  caused  delays  throughout  the  operation.  The  roads 
had  poor  bottons,  and  heavy  traffic  ground  roads  into  clouds  of  dust  and 
then  seas  of  mud.  Check  points  were  established  within  corps'  boundaries 
to  screen  out  unessential  vdiicle  traffic.  On  L+59  III  Anphibious  Corps 
began  control  of  traffic  by  ccnvcy  only.  Screening  found  several  hundred 
vehicles  per  day  in  forward  areas  having  no  connection  with  combat 
operations.  In  Mhy  traffic  posts  south  of  the  Island  Ccmmand  boundary  were 
covered  jointly  by  K&rine  and  Amy  military  Police.  Information  booths 
were  established  at  key  intersections.  These  booths  provided  valuable 
assistance  vhich  kept  traffic  moving  smoothly.  Roads  did  not  inprove  until 
mid- June. 

In  the  south,  the  III  Anphibious  Corps  rear  area  was  divided 
between  two  conpanies  of  the  1st  Military  Police  Battalion.  There  was  one 
way  traffic  on  the  main  srpply  routes.  The  roads  would  not  sustain  two  way 
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traffic  exc^t  around  Naha.  This  system  was  not  trouble  free.  Becker 
stated,  "Seme  personnel  were  insistent  that  they  cone  back  the  same  way 
they  went.  Nbthing  would  have  gotten  down  that  road.  So,  we  insisted  that 
they  follow  the  one-way  circuit.  It  worked  well."’^ 

Traffic  control  became  critical  during  the  monsoons  between 
mid-Lfey  and  early  June.  By  IrfSO  rain  and  traffic  rendered  routes  five  and 
thirteen  in  the  XXEV  Corps  zone  iitpassable.  All  overland  movanent  of 
troeps  and  supplies  for  five  divisions  had  to  be  routed  over  Route  1 
through  III  Anphibious  Corps  zone  of  action.  An  average  of  twelve  hundred 
vehicles  traveled  in  eacih  direction  daily,  dose  liaisen,  constant  traffic 
control,  and  rigid  traffic  screening  maintained  the  flow  of  aitmunition  and 
equipment  to  the  front  line  troops.  Major  General  Roy  S.  Geiger, 

Commanding  General,  of  the  III  Anphibious  Corps  formally  recognized  1st 
Military  Police  Battalion's  successful  effort 

Ihe  519th  Military  Police  Battalion  shared  traffic  posts 
with  Seines  of  the  III  Anpdiibious  Corps  during  this  period  as  efforts 
intensified  to  limit  traffic  on  deteriorating  main  sipply  routes.  The 
519th  Military  Police  Battalion  and  the  XXIV  Corps  Staff  Judge  Advocate 
established  mobile  traffic  courts  operated  with  military  police  pat2X)ls. 

One  cotpany  was  focused  on  traffic  control  for  the  Corps  at  any  time. 
Cotpany  A  was  relieved  on  Ih-45  Cotpany  B.  Ihese  units  manned  posts,  ran 
p>atrols,  and  conducted  road  blocks  along  the  Corps  boundary.  Cotpany  B 
shared  a  post  at  Chatan  with  military  police  from  the  1st  Marine 
Division. 

Continued  deterioration  and  closure  of  roads  in  the  XXIV  Corps 
area  intensified  traffic  control  throughout  the  Army  catibat  zone  in  early 
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June.  XXIV  Corps  military  police  assisted  III  ^ferine  Jtophibious  Corps 
military  police  with  control  of  XXIV  Corps  traffic  on  Route  1  vMle  Routes 
13  and  5  were  closed.^^ 

U.S.  Amy  Forces  Pacific  Ocean  Areas  Observer  reports  indicated 
there  was  a  need  for  more  properly  trained  military  police.  It  suggested 
that  if  traffic  control  had  been  prcnptly  established,  sane  roads  in  the 
XXIV  Corps  zone  of  action  would  not  have  been  lost."^®  The  Tenth  Amy 
Engineer  reported  that  subsequent  to  the  loss  of  sipply  Routes  13  and  5, 
Route  1  was  only  kept  cpen  between  Ih-51  and  L+65  through  rigid  traffic 
control  and  twenty  four  hour  a  day  engineer  operations.*' 

Traffic  control  during  the  final  part  of  the  caitpaign  was  haitpered 
by  dense  pockets  of  renaining  civilians.  The  effects  of  lost  supply  routes 
in  the  east  were  still  evid^t.  Supply  operations  enplcyed  air  and  water 
lines  of  canmumication  to  relieve  the  stress  on  roads.  The  III  Marine 
Atphibious  Corps  evaluated  traffic  control  as  satisfactory,  but  movement  of 
troops  and  supplies  required  strenuous  effort.  It  was  noted  that  control 
could  have  been  better.*’ 

The  51st  Military  Police  Battalion  also  provided  traffic  control 
at  numerous  times  in  the  caitpaign.  When  Conpany  A  reverted  to  battalion 
control,  it  provided  traffic  posts  and  patrols  around  Hiza  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Island  Command.  Conpany  C  moved  to  the  Island  Command  prisoner  of 
war  stockade  near  Kadena  also  providing  traffic  control  in  that  area. 
Conpany  D  provided  traffic  control  along  the  Bishagawa.  On  L+eo,  Conpany  D 
reverted  back  to  Battalion  control.  Traffic  control  shifted  from  south  of 
the  Bishagawa  river  to  northside  and  expanded  northward.  Conpany  A 
continued  to  patrol  the  Island  Command  Area  in  early  Mhy.  Conpany  B  also 
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provided  traffic  control  at  Kadena  Airfield  and  a  16  square  mile  area  at 
Shirtcbuku  with  traffic  posts  and  patrols  in  Ifey.  Corpany  C  continued  to 
provide  control  of  traffic  in  the  area  around  Kadena.  The  51st  Military 
Police  Battalion  provided  traffic  control  throughout  the  Island  Cannnand 
area.  These  cperaticns  were  all  ccnpleted  effectively  without 
difficulty."® 

Traffic  control  in  outlying  island  cperaticns  is  characterized  by 
cperaticns  on  Iheya  Shima  by  the  3d  Platoon,  2d  Marine  Division  Military 
Police  CJotpany.  This  platoon's  si^port  for  shore  party  was  augmented  by 
Marines  of  a  35  man  replacement  draft.  Heavy  rain  and  deep  mud  forced 
tanks  and  artillery  vehicles  to  remain  in  durrps  during  unloadii^. 

Avoidance  of  serious  traffic  ccngesticn  was  attributed  to  good  traffic 
control.  The  S-4  indicated  that  the  doctrinal  ccnpliment  of  military 
police  was  insufficient  for  handling  both  traffic  cperaticns  and  civilians 
simultaneously. 

Traffic  control  cperaticns  were  effective  except  in  two  areas. 
First,  the  late  arrival  of  the  1st  Military  Police  Battalion  and  elanents 
of  the  51st  Military  Police  Battalion  significantly  hanpered  Corps- level 
shore  party  operations  in  the  Hagushi  beachhead.  This  setback  was 
ootpensated  for  by  flexible  military  police  from  the  Mferine  Divisions,  and 
the  1st  Military  Police  Battalion's  ability  to  quickly  gain  control  once 
ashore.  Second,  U.S.  Anty  Forces,  Pacific  Ocean  Areas,  Selected  Observers 
reported  that  better  preventative  traffic  controls  could  have  precluded  the 
loss  of  Routes  13  and  5  in  the  XXIV  Corps  zone.  In  contrast  the  III 
Artphibious  Corps  incorporated  a  rigid  cne-way  traffic  circuit  prior  to  the 
rains,  and  dedicated  two  oarpanies  to  traffic  control  in  the  Corps  area. 
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As  a  resiHt,  Route  1  was  not  lost.  This  effort  resvilted  in  continued 
sustainment  of  the  Tenth  Army  front.  In  spite  of  these  problems,  traffic 
control  operations  were  ultimately  effective. 

Prisoner  of  War  Cperations 

The  two  corps  and  their  division  military  police  units  were 
responsible  for  prisoner  of  war  cperations.  According  to  plan,  three 
stockades  were  established  initially:  one  by  XXIV  Corps  and  two  by  III 
Aitphibiaus  Corps.  On  order  Island  Cotmand  planned  to  assume  control  of  the 
three  corps  or  division  stockades.  The  G-1,  Tenth  Am^  noted  that 
administrative  considerations  made  it  necessary  to  vary  from  the  basic 
plan.  There  is  no  other  pacific  reason  given  for  this  change.  The  Island 
Ccmnand  established  a  central  Island  Coimand  inclosure  instead  on  lri-16.  A 
single  inclosure  was  sufficient  for  the  numbers  of  prisoners  captured. 

Once  established,  all  prisoners  were  evacuated  to  the  central 
inclosiare  directly  from  the  divisions.  The  first  prisoners  of  war  received 
by  Island  Conmand  arrived  on  L+20.  Initially,  they  were  guarded  by  the  1st 
Platoon,  I62d  Military  Police  Ccnpany  at  the  central  inclosure  in  the 
vicinity  of  Kadena  airfield.  Later,  these  prisoners  were  handled  by 
elements  of  the  51st  Militaiy  Police  Battalion. 

The  teirporary  central  inclosure  was  surrounded  by  a  six  foot  four 
strand  barbed  wire  fence.  Salvaged  shelter  halves  over  slit  trsiches 
provided  the  only  shelter  for  prisoners.  Food  inclxjded  K  and  C  rations 
sipplemented  with  native  food  when  possible.  Water  had  to  be  hauled  and 
transportation  was  scarce.  Sanitation  had  to  be  taijght  to  the  prisoners, 
the  most  difficult  problan  to  address. 
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CJcjntrol  of  prisoners  was  easy  since  English  peaking  prisoners 
transmitted  orders  to  the  others,  but  prcblems  did  occur.  In  one  instance, 
a  prisoner  on  a  working  party  cut  American  jdicne  lines.  In  another 
instance,  six  prisoners  escaped  from  the  central  inclosure.  All  of  them 
were  recaptured  or  accounted  for  in  several  days.  These  type  instances 
were  the  exception.  The  greatest  percentage  of  the  prisoners  initially 
were  Korean  or  Okinawan  labor  troops.  The  first  Japanese  were  mostly 
wounded,  a  factor  limiting  resistance.  Segregation  in  the  tertporary  Island 
Ootmand  central  inclosure  was  limited  to  officers. 

CJounterintelligence  Oorps  teams  screened  prisoners  daily.  Some 
bonefide  civilians  were  found  among  prisoners  and  turned  over  to  military 
government.  Those  prisoners  with  established  prisoner  of  war  statias  were 
permanently  processed  by  the  1st  Platoon  of  the  162d  Military  Police 
Cotpany.  This  platoon  processed  prisoners  smoothly  and  efficiently.  On 
Ih-90,  10,740  prisoners  had  been  interned.  This  included  120  prisoners  of 
war  fron  outlying  islands,  1,093  wounded  prisoners,  and  labor  troops.  Nfeny 
soldiers  were  found  in  civilian  inclosures,  others  continued  to  be  capttured 
after  the  island  was  secured,  many  were  found  hiding  in  caves,  and  there 
was  a  sizable  guerrilla  force  in  north  Okinawa.^* 

Constructicn  of  a  new  and  larger  corpound  at  Yaka  began  in 
June.  Conpany  A  and  Cotpany  B  (less  the  1st  Platoon)  of  the  5lst  Military 
Police  Battalion  operated  the  Yaka  cotpound.  By  L+Sl,  eight  thousand 
prisoners  of  war  had  been  processed.  The  permanent  Island  Oomiand 
inclosure  was  opened  on  ljt-83  at  Yaka  with  a  oapacity  to  hold  15,000 
prisoners.  The  teitporary  inclosinre  at  Kadena  transferred  to  the  military 
government  for  use  as  a  civilian  inclosure. 
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Hie  Provost  M^shal  Section,  Tenth  Army  operated  a  fecial 
interrogation  center  for  the  G-2  viiere  reliable  sources  were  interrogated. 
The  Provost  Ifershal  utilized  military  police  assigned  to  the  Army  Ccnmand 
Post  frcm  the  519th  Military  Police  Battalicn. 

Whereas  XXIV  Corps  initially  cperated  a  prisoner  of  war  stockade 
for  its  divisions,  the  III  Arrphibious  Corps  did  not  maintain  a  regular 
prisoner  of  war  stockade.  The  2  initial  stockades  refeonred  to  were 
established  and  cperated  by  both  of  the  J&rine  Divisions.  These  3 
stockades  were  necessary  prior  to  establishment  of  the  Island  Ccmmand 
central  inclosure.  1st  Iferine  Division  noted  that  the  prisoner  evacuaticn 
process  was  satisfactory.  On  Ih-43,  the  1st  Military  Police  Battalion 
opened  a  Corps  prisoner  of  war  stockade  adjacent  to  a  lybrine  Brig.  This 
Corps  inclosure  liandled  an  average  of  11  prisoners  each  day.  The  Battalion 
also  provided  guards  for  wounded  prisoners  at  Corps  hospitals . 

Early  in  the  operation  vhile  svpporting  the  III  Anphibious  Corps, 
the  ccnpanies  of  the  51st  Military  Police  Battalion  cperatedpriscner  of 
war  inclosures  and  collecting  points  in  close  proximity  to  civilian 
inclosures  and  collecting  points.  An  estimated  2%  of  the  civilians 
collected  were  actually  prisoners  of  war.  On  Ih-60,  Ccnpany  A  cperated  the 
Island  Contiand  prisoner  of  war  inclosure  at  Kadena.  Between  bfSO  and  L+83, 
Cotpany  A  cperated  the  new  Island  Cotitand  central  inclosure  at  Yaka 
containing  12,000  prisoners.  This  number  included  bcnafide  civilians 
subsequently  transferred  to  civilian  inclosures. 

Initially,  the  1st  Platoon,  162d  Military  Police  Ccnpany 
furnished  interpreters,  assisted  in  running  the  inclosure,  and  processed 
prisoners.  On  Ih-21,  Ccnpany  C  reverted  back  to  battalion  control  and  took 
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over  cperation  of  the  Island  Ccranand  inclosure  at  Kadena.  By  Irh30,  the  1st 
Platoon,  162d  Military  Police  Ccnpany  had  processed  250  prisoners  in 
addition  to  initially  operating  the  inclosure.  They  continued  imtil  late 
in  June  vdien  numbers  dramatically  increased.  During  the  month  of  I&y,  this 
Platoon  was  required  to  augment  the  inclosure  guard  from  Ijf70  to  L+76  and 
Iri-79  to  L+86.  During  these  two  periods  processing  teitporarily  ceased. 
Intemjpticns  limited  processing  for  this  single  platoon.  The  platoon  was 
forced  to  stop  processing  at  least  four  times  during  the  caitpaign  in  order 
to  augment  security." 

Within  the  XXIV  Corps  zone  of  action,  the  problem  of  handling 
civilians  was  also  much  larger  than  prisoner  of  war  considerations.  As  a 
result,  sane  prisoner  of  war  functions  were  consolidated  with  civilian 
handling  functions.  The  Provisional  Corpany,  519th  Military  Police 
Battalion  established  collecting  points  for  the  27th  Infantry  Division. 

Late  in  the  operation,  Catpany  A  intensified  prisoner  of  war  operations 
around  Koza,  Yonabaru,  and  Tamagusuku.  The  519th  Military  Police  Battalion 
wcis  continuously  involved  handling  prisoners  of  war  throughout  the 
cperation. 

Ihese  operations  provided  viable  evacuation  of  prisoners,  positive 
control  of  prisoners,  sipport  for  intelligence  and  counterintelligence 
operations,  protection  of  prisoners,  care  of  prisoners,  and  permanent 
processing  of  prisoners.  Evidence  that  insufficient  military  police  were 
available  to  cope  with  prisoner  of  war  operations  simultaneously  with  other 
missions  clearly  exists.  In  ^ite  of  that  deduction,  these  operations 
achieved  their  desired  results  without  any  negative  inpact  on  the  canpaign 
or  the  forces  involved. 
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civilian  Handling  Cperatians 

These  operations  ccnstituted  the  largest  and  most  cotplex;  missim 
area  conf ranting  military  police.  Doctrine  preposed  control  of  the 
population,  safeguarding  of  the  population,  and  protection  of  civil 
records,  currency,  and  property  to  the  greatest  extent  possible.  Planners 
clearly  recognized  this  challenge,  as  three  battalions  of  military  police 
plus  corps  and  division  organic  assets  were  landed  in  the  assaijlt  echelon 
to  handle  civilians.  This  mission  area,  like  traffic  control,  premised  to 
inpact  the  tactical  situation  directly  if  inprcperly  handled.'*® 

The  principal  military  police  laiit  planned  to  support  military 
government  cperatians  was  the  52d  Military  Police  Battalion.  This 
Battalion  guarded  civilians  in  23  militciry  government  caitps .  Itowever, 
it  was  necessary  to  use  military  police  assets  organic  to  combat  \mits  to 
handle  civilians  at  numerous  times  during  the  canpaign.  Military  police 
k^t  natives  inside  inclosures  at  night  and  guarded  than  in  fields 
gathering  food  during  the  day.  The  Okinawans  continually  attenpted  to 
evade  their  guards  to  return  to  their  former  homes  for  clothing  or  other 
personal  affects.  Others  siiply  wanted  to  be  free  of  the  restraint 
inposed.  '□nescorted  civilians  were  not  permitted  to  travel  anywhere  on 
island.  This  prevented  Japanese  soldiers  from  moving  and  posing  as 
civilians,  it  prevented  civilians  from  feeding  eneny  soldiers,  and  it 
prevented  civilians  from  being  mistakenly  killed.  Military  police 
attatpted  to  keep  guerrillas  away  from  civilians.  Some  instances  existed 
vhere  raiding  Japanese  killed  civilians  suspected  of  cooperating  with  the 
Americans.  Military  police  also  kept  unauthorized  Americans  away  from 
civilian  inclosures. 
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Due  to  logistical  design,  the  52d  Military  Police  Battalion  did 
not  land  early  enough  to  handle  civilians  in  the  initial  stages  of  the 
qperaticn.  Military  Police  assigned  to  the  military  government  should  have 
landed  vdth  them.  As  a  result,  the  3  cotpanies  fron  the  51st  Military 
Police  Battalicn  vhich  landed  in  the  assault  echelon  with  the  III 
Amphibious  Corps  played  a  critical  role  as  6th  ^ferine  Division  began  to 
quickly  pu^  north.  Additionally,  division  military  polioe  were  aotively 
engaged  with  significant  numbers  of  civilians  even  before  military 
government  teams  came  ashore.  This  requiirement  inposed  rpcn  the  ability  of 
these  units  to  perform  other  planned  missions.  “ 

Numerous  civilians  were  encountered  moving  in  the  beach 
maintenance  area.  A  civilian  inclosure  was  constructed  but  went  unmanned 
initially.  Civilians  would  leave  the  inclosure  and  return  to  their 
villages.  Military  police  were  ultimately  withdrawn  from  traffic  posts  to 
collect  and  control  civilians.  The  Tenth  Amy  Military  Government  action 
report  noted  that  difficulty  was  encountered  controlling  the  circulation  of 
large  groups  of  civilians  with  limited  numbers  of  military  police. 

Civilian  collecting  points  were  operated  as  far  forward  as  possible  by 
military  police,  military  government,  and  counterintelligence. 

The  Okinawans  were  generally  cooperative  and  docile.  A  large 
percentage  were  women,  children,  and  the  elderly.  NO  Japanese  fanaticism 
was  eaperienced  among  those  civilians  successfully  taken  into  American 
custocfy.  No  concrete  cases  of  civilian  e^ionage  or  sabotage  occurred. 

The  Okinawans  did  not  fear  the  Americans  as  much  as  they  feared  the  ravages 
of  war.  However,  too  few  interpreters  and  military  police  hindered 
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military  govemnent  cperations.  Furthermore,  too  few  interpreters 
hairpered  military  police  cperaticns.®'* 

In  addition  to  security  of  inclosures,  military  police 
details  fixm  the  XXIV  Corps  collected  livestock  until  the  Island  Conmand 
rmits  took  over.  Cn  Li+77,  2  conpanies  were  attached  to  Island  Gcmmand  to 
handle  large  numbers  of  civilians  and  prisoners  collected  in  the  final  days 
of  fighting.®®  Daily  ccrtvoys  fran  the  III  Attphibious  Corps  of 
apprcocimately  50  trucks  peddled  civilians  to  vdiatever  Island  Conmand  canps 
would  accept  them.  These  convoys  had  to  travel  long  distances  from  the 
south  requiring  precious  transportation  and  limited  military  police 
escorts.  Late  in  June,  the  Corps  evacuated  21,967  civilians  fran  the 
Island  Command  area  becarrse  Island  Command  did  not  have  sufficient 
resources  available.  This  was  a  75  hour  cperaticn  tying  tp  trucks  and 
trocps.®*  In  each  case  above,  assets  organic  to  ccrribat  units  assisted  an 
overburdened  garrison  force  ensuring  mission  acccnplishment. 

The  1st  Military  Police  Battalion  worked  closely  with  the  III 
Aitphibious  Corps  C-1,  C-4,  the  Corps  Military  Police  Ccnpany,  and  the 
Military  Government  Section.  The  battalion  evacuated  1602  civilians  in  the 
first  8  days.  They  also  provided  guards  at  inclosures  and  chasers  for 
civilian  working  parties. 

Two  platoons  attached  to  6th  Marine  Division,  a  reinforced  platoon 
attached  to  1st  Marine  Division,  and  2  officers  augmented  the  Corps 
Military  Government  Section.  These  detachments  operated  at  Sobe,  Jima, 
China,  Nakadaitara,  and  the  Ishigawa-Chimu  area.  They  relieved  much  larger 
Amy  military  police  cotpanies  of  the  51st  Military  Police  Battalion,  but 
performed  the  same  scope  missions  satisfactorily.  During  Phase  III  of  the 
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caitpaign,  caie  platcxan  was  attached  to  1st  ^ferine  Division,  and  a  reinforced 
platoon  was  attached  to  6th  Iferine  Division  to  handle  civilians.  The  1st 
Military  Police  Battalion  provided  substantial  si^^port  to  the  I&rine 
Divisions,  III  Arrphibious  Ctorps,  and  Island  Ccmtiand.  Becker  summarized 

the  battalion's  eo^jerience  with  civilians: 

snail  groups  of  military  police  fron  the  company  not  involved  in 
traffic  control  would  be  sent  out  to  pickup  civilians  fron  collection 
points  or  find  than.  A  dozen  or  so  would  come  out  of  a  cave,  get  on 
narrow  roads,  interfere  with  traffic,  and  slow  the  advance  of 
supplies. “ 

Becker  further  recalled: 

The  use  of  force  was  applied  at  face  value.  There  was  no  policy  per 
se.  Women  and  children  were  no  trouble,  and  the  males  were  largely 
cocperative  in  the  presence  of  wonen  and  children.  You  just  pointed 
which  way  that  you  wanted  them  to  go  and  they  would  go.  The  males  by 
themselves  were  always  treated  with  sane  caution. 

Periodically,  these  Iferines  would  e:qperience  significant 
quantities  of  civilians,  but  they  were  all  extremely  cocperative.  However, 
the  first  task  of  collecting  civilians  was  scmetimes  difficult.  Military 
Police  would  look  into  a  cave  and  observe  movement,  but  due  to  the  language 
bcurrier  receive  no  response  to  ccmmands.  Iferines  would  scmetiraes  cpen  fire 
into  the  cave.  Becker  recalled,  "One  Sergeant  came  to  me  once  saying  that 
he  had  killed  two  Okinawans;  he  was  really  bothered  by  this.""* 

The  519th  Military  Police  Battalion  provided  this  same  type  of 
civilian  handling  support  to  the  XXIV  CJorps  and  its  divisions.  Oatpany  A 
cperated  the  7th  Infantry  Division  civilian  stockade  and  controlled 
civilians  at  Shimabuku.  In  June,  the  Coipany  handled  civilians  at 
Yonabaru,  Atarmiya,  Nbdake,  Koza,  and  Tamagusuku.  CJcrpany  B  handled 
civilians  in  the  XXIV  Oorps  area  at  Chatan  and  Mandboru  between  early  in 
the  cperation.  Oatpany  C  handled  civilians  at  Ginowan  and  Shimabuku  in 
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In  June,  Cotpany  C  controlled  civilians  at  Shinzato,  Hyakuna, 
Yabiku,  Funakushi,  and  Ycnabaru.  On  L+18,  the  Battalion  formed  a 
provisional  Corpany  to  attach  to  and  stpport  the  27th  Infantry  Division. 
This  Cdtpany  ran  the  civilian  inclosure  at  Mandboru,  forward  collecting 
points,  an  intermediate  inclosure,  and  a  rear  inclosure.  This  support 
continued  until  Iff33  when  the  catpany  was  disbanded.®^ 

The  51st  Military  Police  Battalion  engaged  in  extensive  civilian 
control  operations  during  the  initial  stages  of  this  cperaticn.  Catpany  A 
established  multiple  tatporary  ccnpounds  at  Soba,  Usa,  Jitna,  Nagahaita,  and 
China.  The  Catpany  also  established  ccnpounds  at  Toya,  Ifegdam,  Nakac3amari 
and  Ishikawa. 

Catpany  B  worked  with  civilians  at  Sobe,  Chibana,  Gushikawa,  and 
Ishimine-Kutoku.  This  Catpany  moved  10,000  civilians  and  prisoners  to 
Chibana.  Their  convoys  were  strafed  and  attacked  by  snipers.  Extensive 
numbers  of  civilians  were  pushed  out  on  the  Katchin  Peninsula  and  fenced 
off  fran  friendly  forces  as  an  imnediate  tenporary  control.  This  catpany 
established  outposts  to  pickup  civilians  and  conducted  foot  patrols  with 
military  government  teams  forward  of  friendly  lines  to  locate,  capture,  and 
protect  civilians,  records,  and  property.  B  Catpany  guarded  Island  Command 
civilian  inclosures  at  Shimobaru,  Koza,  Takabaru,  and  Maibaru.  They  were 
relieved  of  duty  in  early  Jfey  at  these  ccnpounds  by  military  police  from 
the  52d  Military  Police  Battalion. 

Catpany  C  followed  the  6th  Marine  Division  north  working  with  the 
military  government  teams.  This  catpany  established  civilian  collectirg 
points  at  China,  Toya,  Chema,  Takeshi,  Usa,  Nagahaita,  Ishikawa,  Futsuki, 
Tancha,  Nakadamari,  Yaka,  Nago,  Qnna,  and  Taira.  It  also  patrolled  ahead 
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of  cxiribat  vmits  with  military  govenment  teams  to  locate  and  protect  civil 
reooirls  and  property.  C  Cotpany  attached  two  platoons  to  the  Island 
Command  Military  Government  Section  to  assist  with  large  numbers  of 
civilians  at  the  end  of  the  caitpaign. 

Even  though  the  52d  MLlitary  Police  Battalion  functioned 
near  exclusively  handling  civilians  with  the  Military  Government  Section, 
there  is  negligible  information  about  their  cperations.  The  bulk  of  their 
responsibilities  encoipassed  sipport  to  the  various  military  government 
teams  focused  primarily  on  the  operation  of  caitps  and  inclosures." 

Late  in  the  cairpaign  in  the  south,  the  Tenth  AmY  found  large 
groips  of  civilians.  In  one  particular  case  the  6th  Marine  Division  found 
approDcinately  five  hundred  in  a  quarry.  The  division  militcuy  police  took 
control  of  this  large  group  and  cared  for  than.  Ihe  former  G-3  of  6th 
^ferine  Division,  Lieutenant  General  Victor  H.  Krulak,  U.  S.  ^ferine  Corps, 
Retired,  commented: 

These  cperations  took  the  load  of  handling  civilians  away  from  ocrrbat 
units.  The  principal  problems  were  those  of  magnitude.  Our  military 
police  had  never  done  this  before.  I  believe  they  were  quite  well 
trained.  We  benefited  early  from  the  Cfldnawan  willingness  to 
cooperate." 

As  noted  by  Krulak,  the  first  significant  problem  was  based  vpcn 
the  periodic  magnitude  or  volijme  of  civilians  requiring  control.  In  the 
north,  the  6th  ^ferine  Division  xmcovered  civilians  much  more  quickly  than 
anticipated.  The  late  arrival  of  the  1st  Military  Police  Battalion,  the 
52d  Military  Police  Battalion,  and  elements  of  the  51st  Military  Police 
Battalion  ooiplicated  this.  In  addition,  the  three  ccttpanies  of  the  5lst 
MLlitcuy  Police  Battalion  attached  to  III  Anphibious  Corps  returned  to 
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Island  Ccnnand  cant3X)l  vdiile  the  6th  ^ferine  Divisicsn  was  still  wrestling 
with  sizable  grcxps  of  civilians  in  the  north/^ 

Again,  in  the  south,  the  volume  of  civilians  encountered 
overwhelmed  military  police  units.  The  15th  i(hrines  formed  a  provisional 
military  police  unit  for  this  reason.  In  spite  of  these  problans,  civilian 
handling  cperaticns  were  effective  overall.  Three  thousand  military  police 
controlled  three  hundred  thousand  civilians.®' 

Second,  it  appeared  that  the  lase  of  force  in  these  operations  was 
not  pirperly  regiolated.  As  noted  in  the  planning  assessment,  there  was  no 
policy  reflecting  doctrinal  prescription,  there  were  no  non- lethal  force 
options  available,  and  mitigation  of  lethal  force  appeared  to  rely  rpcn 
Okinawan  cocperation  and  circumstance.  Becker's  recollecticns  on  this 
matter  are  taipered  by  the  recollections  of  fom^  Private  First  Class 

Salvatore  Cavallaro,  of  the  1st  Military  Police  Battalion.  He  stated. 

Force  in  handling  civilians  was  discussed,  because  we  were  going  to 
take  care  of  than.  We  had  to  clear  caves  and  tunnels  of  the  Japanese 
without  killing  the  civilians  that  they  took  for  cover.  Accidents 
happened  sonetimes  >hen  Japanese  soldiers  hid  in  a  crowd  of  civilians 
and  xased  a  weapon  or  grenade  on  the  trocps.  Scmetimes,  trocps  would 
get  trigger  happy  and  cpen  fire  cn  the  crowd.  We  would  have  to  step 
this  if  we  could.®'' 

In  ^ite  of  the  lack  of  planned  policy,  use  of  force  was  covered  in 
training.  Military  police  ijnderstood  that  their  jc±)  was  to  protect  the 
Okinawans.  This  served  to  regulate  the  use  of  force.®"  Regardless  of 
deficiencies,  these  operations  achieved  overall  success  in  the  face  of  a 
large  and  catplex  challenge. 
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Security  Cperaticns 

Security  cperat icons,  though  largely  urplaimed,  required  a  great 
deal  of  military  police  time  and  effort.  Airfields,  conmand  posts,  and 
other  critical  sites  were  secured  by  military  police.  Ihe  XXIV  CJorps  G-2 
credited  military  police  security  with  denial  of  eneny  tactical  success  in 
rear  areas.®* 

The  1st  Military  Police  Battalion  provided  a  wide  range  of 
security  si?^rt.  Daily  roving  patrols  covering  the  Corps  eirea  encountered 
and  neutralized  small  enaty  concentrations.  Ttnibs  in  the  Corps  zone  were 
inspected  and  closed.  During  the  last  eight  days  of  phases  II,  1,290  toribs 
were  injected.  Eneny  encounters  were  custonary:  snipers,  infiltrators  in 
bivouac  areas,  and  attacks  on  vehicles  passing  at  night.  During  phases  I 
and  II  maiibers  of  this  battalion  killed  5  and  wounded  4  Japanese  soldiers. 

During  Phase  III,  one  platoon  provided  security  for  the  III 
Amphibious  Corps  rest  camp  at  Cnna.  One  platoon,  attached  to  the  1st 
Separate  Engineer  Battalion,  secured  bridges,  equipment,  and  controlled 
traffic  around  construction  sites.  Another  platoon,  attached  to  the  1st 
Naval  Construction  Battalion,  provided  night  security  of  equipment  and 
installations.  Finally,  a  squad  of  16  Sferines  was  attached  to  various 
elements  of  the  Joint  Intelligence  Center,  Pacific  Ocean  Area.  Daily 
security  patrols  continued  in  the  Corps  eurea  and  1981  tombs  were  inspected. 
During  the  entire  operation,  members  of  this  unit  killed  a  total  of  24  and 
captured  13  Japanese  soldiers 

The  5lst  Military  Police  Battalion  was  also  engaged  in  a  wide 
range  of  security  functions.  Cotpany  D,  vhile  attached  to  the  1st  Engineer 
Special  Brigade,  provided  20  men  as  a  special  gijard  for  the  protection  of 
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the  Canmanding  General,  Island  Ccimand.  On  Lh-22,  this  cxarpany  di^jatched 
military  police  to  intercept  two  coral  trucks  reported  as  driven  by 
Japanese  soldiers.  Caipany  D  provided  scout  cars  to  Ycntan  airfield  and 
the  South  Beacii  Provost  Ifershal  as  a  precaution  against  enaty  parat2X)cps. 

In  I&y  this  ccnpany  operated  guard  posts  at  Kadena  airfield,  yellow  beach, 
the  43d  Mbbile  Ccninunication  Ifiiit,  and  the  Island  Cartnand  Tank  Farm. 

Ccnpany  A  responded  to  Ycntan  airfield  after  eneny  planes  crash  landed. 

The  ccnpany  guarded  sites  at  Kadena  and  provided  security  patrols  in  the 
Island  Ccnmand  area.  Ccnpany  B  encountered  a  small  Japanese  imit  of 
infiltrators  at  Chibana,  and  killed  3  Japanese  soldiers  that  night.  Early 
in  Ifey,  the  ccnpany  guarded  sipply  dunps  at  Kadena  airfield  and  responded 
to  Ycntan  airfield  vdien  enaty  aircraft  crash  landed.  Ccnpany  C  while 
attached  to  6th  Marine  Division,  helped  sippress  a  Banzai  attack  at  Tancha. 
They  supported  the  521st  Quartermaster  Group  by  guarding  sipplies  and  ran  a 
patrol  at  Kadena  airfield  to  protect  personnel  against  sniper  fire. 

Finally,  this  ccnpany  provided  security  for  the  693d  Ordnance  Battalion 
dunps. 

The  519th  Mlitary  Police  Battalion  was  no  exception  in  this 
mission  area.  It  also  provided  the  same  range  of  security  cperaticns  as 
the  other  battalions.  Ccnpany  A,  attached  to  7th  Infantry  Division,  had 
its  1st  Platoon  providing  security  for  the  shore  party  in  the  South  Shore 
Party  Area.  This  security  included  area  and  dunp  guards.  In  M&y  the 
ccnpany  provided  a  guard  detail  at  the  74th  Ho^ital.  Ihe  detail  expanded 
to  include  guards  for  the  nurses  quarters  in  June.  Finally,  A  Ccnpany  also 
provided  a  platoon  to  guard  the  Corps  dunp.  Ccnpany  B  provided  guards  to 
the  394  Holding  Ccnpany,  and  the  71st  Medical  Battalion.  The  ccnpany 
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provided  guards  to  the  Corps  dutip.  Caipany  C,  attached  to  96th  Infantry 
Division,  had  its  1st  Platoon  provide  security  to  the  shore  party  in  the 
South  Shore  Party  Area.  This  security  included  area  and  dunp  guards.™ 

Finally,  the  Provost  I&rshal,  1st  Engineer  Special  Brigade 
reported  that  the  physical  presence  of  sufficient  Military  Police  brought  a 
significant  looting  and  pilferage  problem  on  the  beach  under  control 
through  the  use  of  walking  patrols  throughout  the  area.™ 

Military  Police  units  of  the  Tenth  Artty  appear  to  have  achieved 
positive  results  with  these  security  cperaticns.  As  the  G-2  for  XXIV  Corps 
pointed  out,  military  police  security  cperaticns  denied  the  Japanese 
tactical  cpportunity  or  advantage  in  the  Tenth  Amy  rear  area.  De^ite  the 
lack  of  planning  for  these  cperaticns,  effective  and  measured  application 
of  this  mission  area  helped  provide  force  protection  for  the  Tenth  Amy. 

In  contrast  to  the  value  of  these  cperaticns,  there  exists  the  ccnpetitive 
role  with  other  mission  areas  for  limited  militcuy  police  resources.  The 
relative  value  or  iitportance  of  guarding  nurses  quarters  or  a  rest  caitp 
could  not  be  ocnpared  to  the  need  for  additional  traffic  control  or 
civilian  handling  capability.  This  is  neither  considered  in  relation  to 
other  mission  areas  or  the  critical  military  police  jmctures  in  the 
canpaign.  In  retrospect,  sane  of  the  assets  dedicated  to  specific  security 
cperaticns  at  specific  times  could  have  possibly  been  xased  to  better 
overall  advantage. 

Law  and  Order  Cperaticns 

Neither  of  the  two  basic  functions  of  this  mission  area  presented 
problems  vdien  cotpared  to  other  missions.  Stragglers  and  pilfering,  vftiile 
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clearly  prablems,  were  not  serious.  Ranedial  and  adninistrative  iteasures 
helped  control  these  prdblans.’^  Of  these  prdbleitis,  the  most  significant 
was  that  of  stragglers  moving  fron  rear  to  front  for  the  purpose  of 
souvenir  hunting  and  looting.  Military  police  recovered  civilian  property 
and  tijmed  it  over  to  military  government.  Military  police  check  points 
had  great  effect;  stragglers  were  sent  forwsird  to  bury  enenny  dead.  At  the 
end  of  the  day  they  were  returned  to  their  units  with  a  message  for  their 
ccnnianding  officer.  Passes  were  issued  to  aid  in  the  control  of 
stragglers.  Passes  did  not  authorize  travel  forward  of  the  corps  rear 
boundary.  These  measures  reduced  the  number  of  stragglers  considerably. 
There  were  also  very  few  stragglers  during  inclement  weather. 

Pilfering  in  sipply  dunps,  on  beaches,  vehicle  theft,  and 
unauthorized  access  to  civilian  ccnpounds  represented  the  next  most 
frequent  offenses.  Very  few  arrests  were  made  for  pilfering,  but  much 
stolen  property  was  recovered,  unattended  vehicles  were  frequently  taken 
by  stragglers  or  others  and  afterward  abandoned.  Ifeny  vehicles  were 
iitprcperly  marked,  repainted,  or  the  losing  imit  was  unable  to  identify  thp 
vehicle  in  detail.  These  factors  greatly  ccnplicated  the  recovery  process. 
Despite  this  obstacle,  a  considerable  number  of  vehicles  were  recovered 
through  the  effective  use  of  check  points. 

Another  area  of  general  law  and  order  was  prevention  and  response 
to  crimes  against  the  civilian  pcpiolaticn.  There  were  a  large  nmiber  of 
native  women,  and  specific  efforts  were  made  to  keep  trocps  away  from 
civilian  inclosures.  In  spite  of  this  there  were  a  few  cases  of  rape  that 
were  ultimately  investigated.  Additionally,  military  police  investigated 
the  burning  of  native  houses.  These  incidents  were  largely  attributed  to 
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stragglers.  Violators  were  confined  in  the  Island  Oonmand  stockade,  and  on 
Ijf90  there  were  95  soldiers,  2  sailors,  and  3  Lferines  in  the  Island  CatiTand 
stockade.’'® 

The  1st  Military  Police  Battalion  investigated  fires,  accidents, 
and  missing  personnel.  Kfenibers  of  this  tmit  apprehended  a  deserter  frcm  a 
Nhvy  Construction  Battalion  declared  a  deserter  on  the  island  of 
Guadalcanal.  Ife  was  apprehended  in  the  6th  Mhrine  Division  area. 
Additionally,  spot  check  teams  were  established  to  locate  stolen  vdiicles. 
The  battalion  recovered  50  stolen  vdiicles  and  returned  than  to  their 
rightful  owners.  Also,  14  abandoned  vehicles  were  turned  over  to  the 
Provost  Ifershal,  Tenth  Army,  and  62  Japanese  vehicles  were  inpounded 
between  25-30  June  for  delivery  to  the  Island  Cottmand  Provost  Jfershal. 
Stragglers  were  detained  at  the  Battalion  Brig  until  an  officer  frcm  the 
individuals  unit  called  for  him.  This  was  quite  effective  in  cutting  down 
the  number  of  souvenir  hunters  each  day. 

The  51st  Military  Police  Battalion  had  one  ootpany  primarily 
conducting  these  cpe3:ations.  Ccnpany  D  provided  detailed  straggler  control 
in  the  South  Shore  Party  Area  of  the  Hagushi  beaches,  and  ran  patrols  along 
the  south  side  of  the  Bishagawa.  Additionally,  these  military  police 
enforced  Tenth  Army  regulations  regarding  the  promiscuous  firing  of 
weapons.  The  cotpany  issued  reports  of  delinquency  for  each  violation 
identified.  By  mid-lfey  the  company  had  issiaed  a  total  of  four  hundred  and 
sixty  two  reports.” 

The  Provost  Ifershal,  1st  Engineer  special  Brigade  reported  that  no 
serious  crimes  were  ccnmitted  against  civilians.  Looting  and  pilferage 
were  most  significant  initially,  but  ultimately  reduced  and  brought  under 
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control.  The  Criminal  Investigation  section  of  the  519th  Military  Police 
Battalion  was  left  on  the  beach  to  investigate  these  prdblatis.  Five 
reported  cases  of  robbery  and  thirty  six  reported  cases  of  larceny  occurred 
in  the  beach  maintenance  area.  The  largest  problem  was  vehicle  theft. 

Apprehension  of  stragglers  rivaled  the  scope  of  the  v^cle  theft 
problem.  Jf^rcximately  seven  hundred  and  ninety  stragglers  were 
apprehended  in  the  beach  maintenance  area  between  Ih-8  and  L+60.  This  was 
primarily  acccrtplished  by  the  use  of  motor  and  foot  patrols.  Miscellaneous 
violations  inclxjded  resisting  arrest,  insubordination,  or  uniform 
violations;  these  made  up  the  remainder  of  1,133  reports  of  delinquency 
during  this  period. 

Law  and  order  operations  achieved  notable  results  considering  the 
part  time  focus  and  priority  that  they  received.  Taith  Army  military 
police  vmits  were  generally  successfvil  accoiplishing  planned  chjectives  in 
this  area.  These  cperations  were  also  consistent  with  doctrinal  criteria. 

Summary 

Military  Police  cperations  achieved  planned  objectives  and  were 
generally  effective.  Cperational  deficiencies  resulted  primarily  frcm 
structural  inadequacy  and  late  force  arrival,  however,  numerous  cperational 
planning  oversights  occurred.  Detailed  conclusions  are  provided  in  chapter 
five. 
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CHAPIER  FIVE 


CXHCLUSICNS 


Structural  J^rcpriateness 

Military  police  structure  planned  to  si^port  the  U.  S.  Tenth  Amy 
quantitatively  met  or  exceeded  doctrinal  sx^sport  relationships  in  all  but 
two  areas:  si^jport  for  Tactical  Air  Forces  and  sijpport  for  Garrison  Forces. 
Although  structxore  provided  military  police  assets  for  Kadena  and  Yontan 
airfields,  it  made  no  provision  for  develcpment  and  rehabilitaticn  of 
additional  airfields  cm  Okinawa.  Additionally,  doctrinal  enployment  of  a 
military  police  escort  guard  ccnpany  within  the  Garrison  Force  or  Island 
CoritBnd  was  not  included  or  discussed  in  available  plans. 

Other  doctrinal  sipport  relationships,  while  quantitatively 
adequate,  deviated  significantly  from  traditional  task  organization  to  meet 
functional  requirements.  Planners  clearly  demonstrated  flexibility  and 
insight  as  they  shifted  organizational  enphasis  forward  in  support  of 
combat  forces.  Tenth  Army  shifted  the  519th  Military  Police  Battalion  down 
to  the  xxrv  Coxps.  The  Fleet  Marine  Force,  Pacific  created  the  1st 
Military  Police  Battalion  and  attached  it  to  the  III  lyferine  Artphibious 
Corps.  Finally,  the  Tenth  Army  jointly  attached  three  ccnpanies  of  the 
51st  Military  Police  Battalion,  Island  Command  to  the  III  Aitphibious  Corps. 
Planners  obviously  appreciated  the  challenge  facii^  the  assault  echelon  by 
the  scope  of  traditional  military  police  functions  in  concert  with  civilian 
handling  operations. 
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Curiously,  the  III  triphibious  Corps  received  a  large  and 
disproportionate  share  of  the  military  police  sipport.  This  was  due  to  the 
Tenth  Amy's  need  to  move  maximum  numbers  of  military  police  ashore  in  the 
assault  echelon  combined  with  III  triphibious  Corps'  ability  to  embark  these 
forces.  Coincidentally,  these  forces  provided  an  unintentional  depth  for 
III  triphibious  Corps  vdaen  the  1st  Military  Police  Battalion  came  ashore 
eight  days  late.  Further,  these  units  were  able  to  perform  civilian 
handling  functions  tasked  to  the  52d  Military  Police  Battalion  vAiidi  was 
not  scheduled  to  arrive  at  Okinawa  until  phase  III  of  the  caitpaign. 

Civilian  handling  operations  posed  the  most  significant 
requirement  for  military  police  in  this  caitpaign.  The  iiajority  of  the 
military  police  structure  was  planned  to  handle  civilians  at  some  point  in 
the  caitpaign.  The  inability  of  these  forces  to  sipport  voluminous 
operations  at  least  twice  during  the  caitpaign  constituted  a  weakness  in 
thifi  mission  area.  Fragile  plans  to  shift  task  organization  during  initial 
stages  of  the  caitpaign  sought  to  provide  adequate  sipport  until  garrison 
forces  were  established  ashore.  However,  unenpected  rapid  gains  in  the 
north  rendered  plans  inadequate  in  the  face  of  increased  population  density 
prior  to  arrival  of  two  military  police  battalions  in  the  assault  eohelon: 
the  1st  Military  Police  Battalion  and  the  51st  Military  Police  Battalion. 

Also,  a  task  organization  shift  of  elements  of  the  5ist  Military 
Police  Battalion  from  III  Anphibious  Corps  back  to  Island  Gcmmand  control 
required  aiployment  of  ccnbat  forces  of  the  6th  Iferine  Division  to  handle 
large  numbers  of  civilians.  The  1st  Military  Police  Battalion  ultimately 
sipported  the  6th  ^ferine  Division;  however,  it  was  ^read  out  providing  a 
full  range  of  sipport  from  the  Hagushi  Beaohes  to  the  Mctoibu  peninsula 
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In  this  case  the  oveirall  force  ashore  was  inadequate  for  the  volume  of 
civilians  and  concurrent  missicns.  The  poorly  timed  shift  of  task 
organization  was  caiased  primarily  by  the  absence  of  the  52d  Military  Police 
Battalion.  Whereas  Island  Conmand  military  government  structure  ashore  was 
growing,  their  dedicated  military  police  si.5port,  the  52d  Military  Police 
Battalion,  would  not  achieve  closure  for  sane  time.  Ultimately,  carpeting 
needs  within  the  Garrison  Forces  inpacted  adversely  ipcn  conbat  forces. 

Late  in  the  caitpaign,  the  Tenth  Muy  military  police  structure  was 
vholly  inadequate  as  maximum  numbers  of  civilians  were  uncovered  when  other 
missions  had  reached  maturity  in  scope  and  coiplexity.  The  III  Artphibious 
Corps,  faced  with  significant  pcpulaticn  density  in  their  zcne  of  action, 
tasked  the  15th  Iferines  to  form  a  provisional  military  police  detadriroit  of 
coipany  size.  Additionally,  the  1st  Military  Police  Battalicn  and  the 
Corps  C-4  were  required  to  sipport  the  Island  Command  in  the  handling  of 
civilians  since  mission  requirements  exceeded  the  capabilities  of  their 
military  police  units. 

In  the  outlying  island  cperaticns,  doctrinal  military  police 
support  at  lower  levels  proved  inadequate  to  handle  civilians  and  traffic 
control  simultaneously.  Additional  sipport  for  these  conbat  forces  was 
obviously  required.  These  units  apportioned  forces  along  doctrinal  lines 
and  had  no  pool  of  additional  sipport  as  at  the  corps -level. 

Military  police  functional  doctrine  was  considered  in  all  but  two 
areas:  sipport  for  Tactical  Air  Forces  and  Island  Canmand  prisoner  of  war 
inclosures.  There  is  no  evidence  in  the  U.S.  Amy  Forces,  Pacific  Ocean 
Area  plans,  U.S.  Tenth  Amy  plans,  or  U.S.  Tenth  Any  Garrison  Forces  or 
Island  Gamiand  plans  that  either  of  these  issues  was  properly  considered. 
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First,  the  requirement  for  Tactical  Air  Force  andre^ective 
airfield  protection  was  obviously  critical  to  the  achievement  of 
cperational  objectives  stated  in  chapter  one.  Anticipated  Japanese  tactics 
discussed  in  chapter  three  should  have  further  highlighted  this 
requirement.  Planners,  as  noted,  prograitined two  aviation  military  police 
caipanies  into  the  Tactical  Air  Force  force  structinre.  However,  the 
absence  of  detcdled  airfield  security  plans,  the  unspecified  size  and 
structure  of  the  two  aviation  military  police  conpanies  etiplcyed,  and  the 
failure  to  structure  for  further  base  develqpnent  disregarded  doctrine  and 
provided  substandard  sipport  for  mission. 

As  a  result,  planners  did  not  program  sufficient  structure  or 
properly  anticipate  the  inpact  of  these  issues  on  other  mission  areas. 

Three  of  the  four  military  police  battalions  provided  essential  sipport  to 
both  Kadena  and  Yontan  airfields  during  the  cartpaign.  This  cleeurly  pointed 
out  the  inadequacy  of  both  security  planning  and  the  structtire  of  the  two 
aviation  military  police  conpanies  cissigned  to  these  installations.  On 
each  occasion,  these  uiplanned  security  requirements  detracted  from  other 
ongoing  missions. 

Neoct,  the  absence  of  a  militcury  police  escort  guard  cotpany  also 
reflected  disparity  between  plans  and  doctrinal  prescripts.  As  noted  in 
chapters  three  and  four,  the  island  Command  planned  to  assume  operation  of 
the  three  ooips  prisoner  of  war  inclosures  once  established  ashore.  The 
conc^t  of  Anry- level  or  Island  Conmand  sipport  for  this  mission  area 
clearly  inferred  the  doctrinal  requirement  for  a  military  police  escort 
guard  cotpany.  However,  planners  placed  this  responsibility  with  the 
Island  Conmand  51st  MLlitacy  Police  Battalion  by  default. 
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The  51st  Military  Police  Battalion,  as  discussed  in  chapters  three 
and  four,  was  tasked  to  provide  a  full  range  of  military  police  si^jport  to 
the  Island  Canmand.  This  left  little  assurance  that  prisoner  of  war 
operations  would  not  directly  cotpete  with  other  missions  assigned  to  this 
battalion.  Even  though  planners  anticipated  large  numbers  of  prisoners, 
they  failed  to  properly  consider  this  estimate  vdiile  developing  Island 
Canmand  structure.  As  a  result.  Island  Gcnmand  reduced  prisoner  inclosures 
to  one  central  inclosure  which  the  1st  Platoon,  162d  Military  Police 
Ccnpany,  Prisoner  of  War  Processing,  guarded  exclusively  in  the  initial 
stages  of  the  cperaticn.  This  unit  augmented  security  for  this  inclosure 
twice  more  during  the  caitpaign  resulting  each  time  in  a  tanporary  halt  to 
prisoner  of  war  processing. 

Both  of  these  deficiencies  adversely  inpacted  cn  other  areas  of 
military  police  cperaticns  by  imnecessarily  coipeting  for  limited  assets. 
This  factor  was  either  not  recognized  by  planners  or  could  not  be  addressed 
due  to  exhaiastion  of  military  police  assets  available  in  the  theater. 
Available  information  was  not  specific  enough  to  permit  a  determination  of 
the  root  cause.  Additional  unplanned  missions  included  security  of  command 
posts,  ocnmanders,  engineer  sites,  naval  oonst ruction  sites,  and  hopitals. 
Sane  of  these  missions  oonplimented  other  mission  areas.  Others  of  these, 
sixih  as  the  twenty  man  security  detail  for  the  Island  Command  Ccttmanding 
General,  were  questionable  uses  of  limited  marpower.  These  urplanned 
requiranents  detracted  from  the  priority  required  for  traffic  and  civilian 
operations;  mission  areas  with  direct  impact  on  the  tactical  situation. 

Accpting  this  discussion,  military  police  structural  planning  was 
still  generally  thorough  considering  the  ccnplex  nature  of  numerous  mission 
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areas  and  special  organizations.  It  is  absolutely  crucial  to  note  again 
that  these  planners  identified  the  need  for  one  additional  battalion  vdiich 
could  not  be  provided  in  the  Pacific  Theater.  In  ^ite  of  inefficiencies 
identified,  a  fifth  battalion  would  have  provided  Island  Gonmand  with 
s;afficient  assets  to  effectively  si^iport  the  Tenth  Amy  ootibat  forces  vice 
detracting  fron  than  at  points.  Cperations  pointed  out  that  this  structure 
succeeded  in  accotplishing  the  mission  except  for  three  junctiares  in  the 
cartpaign:  midway  through  the  assault  echelon  landing,  mass  civilian 
handling  in  the  north,  and  mass  civilian  handling  south.  The  first  was 
attributable  to  the  late  arrivcil  of  units  in  the  assault  echelon.  The 
second  was  due  to  the  late  arrival  of  garrison  forces  and  poorly  timed 
shiftily  of  task  organization  within  the  assault  echelon.  Finally,  the 
third  was  due  to  svpport  requirements  vhich  exceeded  military  police 
capabilities  at  that  point  in  the  caiipaign.  Planning  gaps  failed  to  reveal 
the  inpact  that  security  and  prisoner  of  war  cperaticns  would  have  on  the 
overall  structure,  but  especially  the  TSactical  Air  Forces  and  the  Garrison 
Forces.  This  last  inadequacy  points  to  the  only  real  exanple  vhere  the 
structinre  was  incapable  of  acccnplishing  the  mission. 

Cperaticnal  Effectiveness 

Cperaticnal  planning,  as  assessed  in  chapter  four,  reveals 
doctrinal  adherence  in  most  mission  areas.  Actual  operations  were 
generally  successful  except  for  several  specific  problems.  The  first  and, 
possibly,  most  inportant  military  police  mission  area  was  traffic  control. 
Traffic  control  planning  vas  conducted  by  military  police  in  ^ite  of  the 
failvire  of  some  unit  G-4  officers  to  produce  traffic  circulation  plans 
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prior  to  arrival  ashore.  While  crediting  the  military  police  for  planning, 
these  control  plans  did  not  ccnpliment  traffic  circulation  plans  produced 
later.  This  issue  was  beyond  the  control  of  military  police,  but  remained 
a  deficiency  nevertheless. 

Traffic  cperations  were  successful  except  during  two  critical 
junctinres  in  the  cairpaign:  frcm  Ih-3  to  Ih-11  and  during  the  last  week  of  Ifey 
and  the  first  week  of  June.  The  first  period  covers  the  initial  assunpticn 
of  control  by  the  III  Aitphibious  Corps  Shore  Party  of  the  north  half  of  the 
Hagushi  beaches.  The  cotpanies  of  the  1st  Military  Police  Battalion 
designated  to  si:pport  the  Corps  Service  Groip  had  not  landed  and  traffic 
prdblens  mounted  on  the  beach.  Once  ashore  these  Jferines  quickly  gained 
control  of  traffic  and  successfully  expanded  north  fran  Hagushi  all  the  way 
to  the  MDtdbu  peninsula.  Initially  this  problem  was  due  to  the  late 
arrival  of  this  unit.  Conversely,  this  battalion  demonstrated  high 
conpetency  as  they  quickly  gained  positive  control  of  a  large  and  expanding 
zone  of  action. 

Next,  extreme  weather  during  the  last  week  of  May  and  the  first 
week  of  June  caused  the  loss  of  Routes  5  and  13.  However,  U.  S.  Army 
Forces,  Pacific  Ocean  Areas,  Selected  Observer  reports  criticized  reactive 
traffic  control  in  the  XXIV  Corps  zone.  The  report  stated  that  proactive 
control  could  have  prevented  the  loss  of  these  routes.  In  contrast,  rigid, 
if  not  relentless  joint  traffic  control  was  credited  with  the  maintenance 
of  Route  1  and  the  continued  sijstainment  of  both  corps.  It  is  clear  that 
the  III  Arrphibious  Corps  system  of  a  one-way  traffic  circuit  prior  to  the 
arrival  of  extreme  weather  conditions  saved  the  principal  supply  route  in 
their  zone.  Ultimately,  this  was  critical  to  the  Tenth  Army's  ability  to 
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sustain  their  catibat  forces.  CJciisidering  the  poor  nature  and  ccnditions  of 
these  roads,  overall  traffic  control  operations  were  successful  and  of 
cperaticnal  value  to  the  Tenth  Anty. 

The  next  significant  mission  area  involved  the  handling 
of  Okinawan  civilians.  This  function  also  had  significant  inpact  ip)on 
tactical  forces.  Military  police  operations  relieved  ccttibat  forces  of  the 
burden  of  civilian  handling,  control,  and  ultimately  any  interference  with 
tacticcil  operations  or  sustainment.  The  volume  of  civilians  presented 
military  police  with  a  ocnplex  challenge  vdiich  they  met  successfully  except 
in  several  situations.  Those  operational  problems  relating  to  structure 
have  already  been  discnossed,  however,  there  was  one  additional  operational 
issue.  The  absence  of  a  Tenth  Amy  policy  for  vise  of  force  with  civilians 
fciiled  to  satisfy  criteria  established  in  EM  19-5.  This  planning  failure 
may  have  resulted  in  unnecessary  civilian  casualties.  The  tactical 
environment  was  cxitplicated  by  the  Japanese  use  of  civilians  as  shields 
during  final  attaciks  on  American  forces.  It  is  not  clear  from  the 
resources  considered  if  a  solution  would  have  been  drawn  from  a  well 
defined  policy  on  the  use  of  force.  It  is  clear  that  the  absence  of  such  a 
policy  left  soldiers  and  Iferines  to  their  own  personal  jvidgments  Military 
police  involvement  to  stop  troops  from  firing  vpon  civilians  indicates  that 
judgment  and  resulting  behavior  was  questionable  to  those  present.  It  is 
certainly  questionable  today.  The  need  for  such  a  policy  was  fvirther 
demonstrated  by  exairples  of  military  police  accidentally  killing  civilians 
in  security  cperations.  Even  though  training  attenpted  to  avoid  this 
problem  by  focusing  on  military  police  protection  of  civilians,  legal  and 
articulate  policy  wcis  certainly  required  as  prescribed  in  doctrine. 
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This  issue  provides  the  only  real  negative  note  for  this  mission 
area.  It  should  not  overshadow  the  accoiplishment  of  approximately  3,000 
military  police  who  successfully  collected,  moved,  interned,  and  cared  for 
approximately  300,000  civilian  Okinawans.  The  sirrple  volirtte  and  associated 
corplexity  of  such  a  task  demonstrates  the  overall  success  achieved  in  this 
mission  area. 

Prisoner  of  war  cperations  presented  military  police  with  many  of 
the  same  requiranents  as  civilian  handling,  but  with  only  3%  of  the  volume. 
In  ^ite  of  this  lesser  pcpifLaticn,  the  organizational  structure  within  the 
Island  CJcninand  proved  inadequate.  As  a  result,  the  Island  Gotmand  caitral 
inclosure  failed  to  carry  out  the  Tenth  Army  policy  for  segregation  of 
prisoners;  only  officers  were  segregated.  This  was  the  only  deficiency 
noted  throughout  both  operational  assessments.  These  cperaticns 
successfully  collected,  moved,  held,  protected,  and  processed  over  10, 000 
prisoners  of  war.  Ultimately,  this  srpportwas  effective  in  spite  of  this 
minor  problem. 

Failure  to  conduct  detailed  planning  for  separate  security 
missions  created  a  planning  void.  Thus,  security  missicns  were  not 
properly  coordinated  with  other  functional  considerations  prior  to  the 
caiipaign.  This  parallels  those  same  security  related  deficiencies 
identified  in  the  structioral  evaluation.  U:5)lanned  airfield  security, 
cotmand  post  security,  and  other  critical  site  security  ccnpeted  with  other 
mission  areas  for  limited  capabilities  and  focus.  Even  though  these 
missions  were  generally  successful,  their  implanned  nature  itrpacted  vpcn 
the  quality  of  overall  mission  acccnplishment .  It  is  iitpossible  to 
determine  vdiat  other  prdblatis  might  have  been  avoided  had  planning  and 
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nm-ivH-i  nai-  -i  nn  prcperly  occuixed.  It  is  also  inpossibls  to  deteunine  how 
much  better  or  expansive  other  types  of  sipport  might  have  been  had 
planning  occurred.  It  is  clear  that  military  police  security  cperations 
were  credited  with  deterring  and  neutralizing  Japanese  attenpts  to  disnjpt 
cperations  in  the  Amy  and  both  Oarps'  rear  areas.  Hiis  problem  was  one  of 
poor  planning  and  not  of  cperational  execution. 

Finally,  detailed  planning  for  law  and  order  cperations  such  as 
straggler  control,  was  also  neglected.  Although  general  policies, 
prohibitions,  responsibilities,  and  corrective  actions  were  prescribed, 
military  police  did  not  plan  for  posts  and  patrols  prior  to  landing.  This 
planning  may  have  been  deliberately  emitted  since  any  significant  need  for 
general  enforcanent  was  not  anticipated  mtil  later  in  the  eperation.  In 
centrast,  pilfering  was  clearly  e35)ected  to  manifest  itself  in  the 
beachhead,  yet  specific  military  police  plans  were  not  available.  Again,  a 
planning  failiire  did  not  render  negative  cperational  resiilts.  Law  and 
order  cperations  as  with  security  cperations  were  successfully  executed  and 
achieved  successfxjl  results.  This  raises  the  question  of  how  detailed 
planning  should  be  prior  to  arrival  in  the  area  of  cperations. 

The  results  of  the  Tenth  Amy  military  police  cperations  were 
generally  very  successful,  however,  cenpetition  among  missicn  areas  for 
limited  military  police  assets  occasionally  deprived  more  important  mission 
areas  of  adequate  sipport.  The  Tenth  Amy  and  specifically  the  Provost 
Whrshal  staff  failed  to  continually  prioritize  these  mission  areas  for 
given  times  in  the  eperation.  ihe  absence  of  prioritization  led  to 
seemingly  random  focus  and  reaction  among  various  units.  Further,  the 
Tenth  Amy  never  exercised  cperational  control  of  these  forces  at  the 
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Anty- level  in  order  to  focus  the  military  police  effort  and  achieve  mutual 
si^Jport  for  critical  missicn  areas.  This  voxLd  have  provided  a  possible 
solution  for  sane  of  the  issues  resulting  fron  inadequate  or  unavailable 
structure.  Even  though  cperational  results  were  successful  overall,  more 
thorough  planning  and  focus  of  subordinate  military  police  support  would 
have  resulted  in  better  coordination,  eccnoty  of  force,  and  synergy  of 
capabilities  throughout  the  Tenth  Anry.  These  units  individually  deserve 
much  credit  for  their  accatplishments  in  the  face  of  inexperience  and  a 
challenging  environment.  They  provided  many  exartples  of  the  best  and  most 
successf\il  military  police  cperaticns  of  their  era. 
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